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Notes of a Journey Overland from 
Szemao to Rangoon. 

By Fred. W. Carey- 

After spending seven years in Yunnan, I obtained 
permission to proceed home from Szemao through the 
Shan States and Burma, making Rangoon my port of 
departure. To those who, either from choice or necessity, 
may follow my footsteps, this brief record of my trip 
through a little known corner of Indo-China may prove 
useful, if not actually entertaining. 

On the morning of the 12th January 1902 I left 
Szemao on my homeward journey. My long residence 
tfewi'had enabled me to make numerous friends^ and as 
my dilr passed along the streets for the last time it 
was greeted by those fusilades of crackers with which 
the Chines^' > love to speed the parting guest/^ The 
•elfect on me Was somewhat depressing, for my experience 
of Szemao had been a pleasant one : I was glad vrhen 
we at length emerged from the streets, and struck the 
open road across rice fields. _The Sizemao Tring, 
Mr. Hsil Chih-tsai, was awaiting me at the Pei Chih-ssu 
temple, where he had thoughtfully prepared a substantial 
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liincheonj after partaking of wliicb, and raying good-l>ye 
to the friends he had invited to meet me, 1 jumped on 
my pony, and made haste to overtake my caravan* 

I had engaged my caravan through the Mollaln 
or priest, of the Mahormnedau temple at Szemao* 
Mahommedan, or more correctly Mussulman, muleteers 
are much to be preferred when one is travelling through 
malarial districts. Either their different diet, or their 
manner of living altogether, render them more physically 
fit than the average Yiinnancise to withstand the attacks 
of that insidious fever common to the low-lying plains 
near the Mekong and Salween rivers. It is probably ibr 
this reason that most of the carmans trading between 
Yunnan and JBurma are conducted l\y I\lnssulinMns. 31 y 
caravan was composed altogether of twenty-seven animals, 
mostly small , mules. Half this number sufficed for ni}' 
belongings, the remainder carrying a mixed cargo of 
ironware, dried turnips, and salt, for sale along the road. 
The weight carried by each animal wdien we stiu*ted wa- 
about 145 lbs gross, /.e. including the pack-saddle ami 
trappings ; and the distance traversed each day was ulKiut 
60 i/, or 20 English miles. Tlie animals were in charge 
of six men, all apjiarently related to each other, who 
looked after them in every way — walking beiiind and 
urging them by various means (but not soft words) along 
the road, saddling, unsaddling, and fcetling them at 
regular intervals. That gift of abuse which Is the 
characteristic of the mule-driver all the world over is 
possessed in Yuli by the ‘‘mafus” of Yiimian : and ii 
was really wonderful how a ribald refenmee to his female 
relatives of a past generation would hasten the pace ot' 
the leading mule, or make a laggard pony suddenly 
abandon -his attempts to snatch a mouthful of grass from 
the roadside.. Except for this disregard for their finer 
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feelings, caravan animals are as a rule fairly well treated 
ill Yunnan. They are wonderfully sagacious, answering 
readily to their master's call, or to the sound of a brass 
gong, of which no caravan has less than a pair. 

I must not omit to mention that I had my own pony 
— [the chair I sent back from Pei Ghih-ssu] — and a coolie 
to look after it and carry my camera. Another servant 
also came with me as cook, and on leaving Szemao I 
was accompanied by five soldiers. 

Shortly after quitting Pei Chih-ssn we caught a 
last glimpse of Szemao, then, descending 700 feet, traversed 
the rice-plain of Man Hsi-pa, and camped for the night 
on some marshy ground near a small lake^ There I 
pitched my tent for the first time* West of Szemao there 
are no inns, and a tent of some kind is therefore 
indispensable : for it is not always convenient, even if it 
were possible, to arrange the day’s journey so as to 
arrive in the evening at a village, the villages along 
the way being often more than 60 U apart, and sometimes 
quite off the road. The muleteers, on arrival at the 
camping ground, generally collect branches and make a 
rude shelter, roofed with grass, sufficient to protect them 
irom the heavy night dew or the rain. My tent was 
often very wet in the morning, and a heavier load in 
consequence for the mule wdiose lot it was to carry it. 
There wais no , remedy for this ; but at our noon-day halt 
we dried it whenever possible by spreading it in the 
sun. 

Next morning I sent back three out of the five 
soldiers forming my escort. There is inconvenience in 
having too many followers when travelling. Apart from 
the difficulty of carrying supplies, one has often to take 
shelter on rainy days in small villages,- where accommodatioiv 
and food are both extremely limited, , ■ ^ 
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On our way from Man Hsi-pa to Puteng we passed 
•through a pretty, well-wooded country, Puteng, called by 
the Shans Meng Hing, is one of the Sip Song Panna, 
or Twelve States. In my account of a former journey 
through this place I mentioned the feud that existed 
between the Kenghung Sawbwa and the T^ussu of Puteng, 
It ended in the extermination of the latter’s family. One 
poor little girl is the only survivor, and she is obliged 
to live under the close protection of the Chinese ofEeials 
•at Pu-Erh-fu, who, since my departure, have taken over 
control of the Puteng State. In civilized countries a 
present day parallel to this vendetta, with its somewhat 
pathetic ending, may be found in the terrible feuds that 
so often occur between families in the mountainous districts 
of Kentucky. 

We did not reach Puteng until quite late in the 
evening, and, as the weather had changed for the worse, I 
■was glad to seek the shelter of my tent Just as night %vas 
falling we were joined by a party of three Mussulman 
traders, who asked permission to travel with us to Burma. 
They had heard of my departure from Szemao the day 
before, and had made double stages to catch us up. 
Owing to the number of cattle-thieves that roam aboui 
the Chinese Shan States, small parties will never travel 
unless they can join some caravan; and these merchante 
were glad to have the protection afforded by our numbers 
■and escort, whilst I was equally pleased at the prospect 
thus opened to me of having the monotony of a long 
journey relieved by conversation with men of a more 
intelligent stamp than my muleteers. Mr. Ho, the eldest 
of the new arrivals, had been trading in the British Shan 
States, Burma, ’ and Siam for the past seventeen years, 
iand knew a great deal about life in those countries. 
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E'rom the Pateiig plaiiij which lies Icvv, we climbed 
lip next day, in heavy rain and by slippery roads, to a 
height of 4,800 feet. Our way led along the sides of 
wooded liillsj teeming witli such small game as jiingle- 
fowl — the progeners of our bantam — peacocks, partridges, 
and the rarer silver pheasant. Out of one thicket, half 
covered with bracken, jumped a barking deer, tlie ‘‘ehi-tsz” 
of Yunnan, a little animal which makes a terrific noise 
for its size, usually at night. With what envy must the 
huge water-buffalo, with its ridiculously feeble cry, hear 
the powerful call of tliis sleep-disturbing little beast !I 

All caravans stop about 11 o'clock for the mid-day 
meal and to give the animals a rest. Amongst the hills' 
it is often difficult to find water, and, such was the irony 
of circumstances, that altliough it was raining unpleasantly 
hard there was no drinking pool that morning for the 
animals, and they had to be served in turn with a bucket 
from a small spring. 

From noon until three o’clock on the following day 
we rested at the small village of Ta THi-k^ang, where we 
dried our belongings. Then going on we mounted by 
slippery roads to oyiOO feet before descending again 

through dense woods to a narrow valley (altitude 3,75(^ 

feet only) where we camped for the night. This lonely 
spot, known as Pan Kuo-ching, is reputed to be the? 
liaunt of many tigers. 1. was informed that only a short 
time previously eight pack-animals had been carried off 
in one night by these beasts, near the very spot where- 
we were camping. At first I thought this was a cheerful 
little fairy-tale, related with a view to disturbing my 
appetite ; but, later on, as the men w^ere preparing their 

supper we heard the cry of one tiger quite distinctly. We 

immediately called in our animals, fired off a gun or two,. 
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;.ind, having roplenislied our watch-fires, were not further 
disturbed. Trader Ho informed me that the odour of 
frying pork-fat attracted tigers to a camp more than 
anything else; but his religious antipathy to the delicacy 
ill question may liave prompted this remark. The Chinese 
can do nothing without pork-fat, even when travelling, 
whereas the Mahommedans always carry with them a 
plentiful supply of dried beef. 

All the roads to the south of Szemao are merely 
tracks, open during the dry period, but completely eftaced 
])y the heavy rains of each succeeding monsoon season, 
when all travelling ceases. During the winter the night 
tlews are very heavy, and in the early nioroing it is 
necessary to don a rain-coat if one wishes to keep dry. 
Otherwise contact with the long jungle grass that over- 
hangs the path is unpleasant, each bending blade jealous!}' 
reserving its quota of water to trickle down the neck of the 
first unwary traveller that passes. To escape the shower 
of dew which thus greeted us, 1 soon learnt that it was 
best to wait until the rest of my caravan liad gone on 
ahead. Later in the year, when the grass has dried up 
and turned golden, passing caravans set fire to it, and 
incidenlally to the forest in many places, large areas 
being thus carelessly destroyed. 

The whole of next day we traversed a tliick jimgh?, 
the home of many kinds of wild animals — elephants, tigers, 
pigs, bears, and their less formidable associates, besides 
feathered game in great variety. Vv'ild buffalo {i.e. Indian 
bison) are also found in these forests, which extend from 
the Salween to the Red River. 

After what seemed rather a long march, we at last got 
away from the forest and reached the pretty plain of Hsiao 
Meng-yang, where we rested a whole day. Owing to the 
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height of the surrounding hills, and their wooded character, 
the morning mist hangs heavily on these low-lying plains, 
and the sun^s rays are apparently nnable to penetrate it until 
i|nite late in the forenoon of each day. 

We were now fairly in the Shan country, and, judging 
at least by outward appearances, far beyond the sphere of 
Chinese influence. The Shans are a mild, good-humoured 
race, always cheerful, but very indolent and ignorant. The 
women are pretty and energetic enough, doing practically all 
the work. The men loaf around all day, only bestirring 
tliemselves to drive their cattle out to graze in the morning 
and fetch them in at night. In the interval they do little but 
smoke. Like the American tramp, they cultivate laziness to 
such an extent that it becomes a fine art. The women, 
besides performing all the household drudgery, work in the 
fields. There can be no doubt that the custom of binding the 
feet saves the Chinese woman from this kind of degrading 
toil, for the women of every other Eastern race are ac- 
customed to slave in the fields, whilst their husbands enjoy a 
dolee far niente existence at home. The Chinese Shan 
children are noticeably pretty, particularly the little girls, 
who are far more charming and friendly than their Chinese 
•msters.: ..V" 

The Shans of the Chinese Shan States in general are 
known as Lii, those of Kengtung as Kun. The distinction 
is merely a tribal one, all the Shans bearing the race-name 
The ‘‘Tai’’ are as a rule fairer, taller and more 
muscular than either the Burmese or Siamese. Their eyes 
have not the almond shape of their Mongolian neighbours ; 
the nose is flat, and the mouth rather large, displaying, when 
open, teeth discolored by constant betel chewing, a habit 
common throughout the Shan States. Most of the men are 
tattooed from the waist to the knee, and those of higher rank 
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to the ankle. Many of the patterns tattooed represent cliarnn 
against death by drowning. The cnstom of thus tattooing 
the body is said to have originated many years ago in the 
following way. 

At that time the Shans of both sexes not only wore their 
hair long (as indeed they do now) but dressed in very similar 
fashion. The King of Bnrmaj their ruler, meeting them at 
his Court, was himself so often confused that he forthwith 
decreed that in future all the Shan men were to have 
their bodies tatooed, and the garments arranged in such 
fashion that there could be no mistaking the sex of the 
indiviclual. 

Amongst the men the dress is now usually nothing more 
than a pair of trowsers and a jacket, the latter wadded witli 
cotton in the cold weather. All the men in the British Shan 
States wear as headgear the big, limp, woven grass hat made 
by the Chinese of Tali-fu and imported by the caravans that 
pass annually on their way to Siam or Mandalay. This hat 
is not so generally worn in the Chinese Shan States. 

The Shan women are as a rule fair-skinned and good- 
looking, particularly the Lii. They wear skirts, fastened with 
a half-hitch at the waist, but not open in front as it is with 
the Burmese girl. In many places the women consider no 
other garment necessary, and expose the bust to the waist : 
but in the Chinese Shan States, probably in deference tc 
Chinese prudery, they wear a pretty jacket wdth tight sleeve>. 

The Shans are Buddhists, but not such strict ones as tla* 
Burmese. They are great believers in talismans, anything, 
curious serving as an antidote to some calamity or other. 

There is plenty of magnificent timber in the Chinese 
Shan States, and it is a pity that, owing to impossibility 
of communication with the coast, no rise can be made of it 
commercially. 
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Leaving the Meng Yang plain we crossed the range of 
hills which shut in the Mekong, and after half-a-day’s march 
reached the left bank of that fine river at Kenghnng. The- 
width there is about 200 yards from bank to bank, and the 
river though swift is free from the rapids that farther down 
render it useless as a means of communication or transport. 
We crossed by means of a rude raft, two dug-outs lashed 
together with a bamboo staging on top. Near the shore 
there were a number of Shan ladies bathing and filling up 
their water pots. They did not seem at all embarrassed by 
my presence, and I therefore had no scruples in taking a. 
few snapshots of them. 

The altitude of the Mekong at Kenghnng is 2,100 feet 
above the sea, while the mountains on either side rise up 
to between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. Malaria is very prevalent 
in the valley of the Mekong, as in all the lower levels of 
the Shan States. The Yunnanese, brought up generation 
after generation in the uplands of Yunnan, are peculiarly 
susceptible to sickness when they go south of Szemao, 
and once attacked by fever they succumb very quickly. The 
Shuns seem to suffer less ; but they are -wise, too, in building 
their houses above the ground on wooden piles. 

Wc did not get across the river until late in the after- 
noon, and were consequently obliged to remain the night at 
the first village in the Keiigliong plain, Khat Lang-kai. 
Here I replenished our supplies of rice and eggs, and 
purchased some pullets. It is sometimes difficult to obtain 
provisions in Shan villages on other than market days. 

Next morning (19th January) it was very foggy. The 
leading muleteer took the wrong turning, and did not discover 
his error until we were quite close to the towui of Kenghnng 
itself, whei'e the Sawbwa lives. This man is nominally the 
head of the Twelve States. He is a most incapable ruleiv 
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entirely under the evil influence of two of his ministers, and 
]}}■ their- advice constantly giving trouble to both the Chinese 
and British on either side of the frontier. In consequence of 
our mistake we camped that night again in the plain, which 
is about 90 li long by SO broad. It is well watered by several 
streams which there join the Mekong ; but during the day the 
lieat is unbearable, and I could imdei’stand the inability of the 
Yunnanese to live there. 

From the end of the plain our road led up through 
bamboo groves and light forest to a height of 5,150 feet. 
The steep hills on either side the route are peopled by 
Akk*as, a curious tribe, belonging to the Woni division of 
the Lolo race. They are extremely simple and timid, and 
when we met them on the road would hang together like a 
flock of sheep. It is hard to guess from wliat place this 
tribe originally came, but about the time of the Mussulman 
rebellion large numbers of them migrated from Talang, 
in South Yunnan, and came to live in the Shan States, 
where in places they are merely the drudges of their Shan 
iieighbbours. 

In the British Shan States the Akk^as are known as 
Kaws. There is an extraordinary variety of them, as they 
are divided into clans, and again into families. The women 
of each family have adopted a different head-dress, and 
by this distinctive mark one may know them apart. These 
hats form the most important part of a costume wliieh is 
extremely picturesque but entirely inadequate, co?isisting 
as it does only of a short skirt, an open jacket, and the 
inevitable Woni gaiters. The Chinese distinguish the 
different tribes of Akk^as by such names as Pointed Hats, 
Level Heads (not alluding I imagine to their mental 
capacity) and Short Heads. They know nothing of 
ethnology, and take no interest in any further classification 
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of these inferior ruces. One need not be, surprised at their 
indifference ; for/ to make an odorous comparison/’ 
scarcely an Eiiglishman of to-day has any notion of the 
tartans proper to the various Scottish clans ! 

The Akk‘as are a hard-working race. They clear the 
hill-sides, and cultivate cotton, opium and a little tobacco 
l.)esides hill rice and maize. The men are bigger than 
most of their neighbours, and swarthier, though much 
of the tlarkness of their complexion is due to a dislike to 
the use of water. They are very stolid, though not wanting 
in intelligence, and little can be learned from them of their 
origin and customs. Some of their ceremonies are beautifully • 
simple, A young Akk‘a wishing to marry does 7iot consult 
the girl of his choice, but (cunning fellow!) offers a pig, 
a fowl and four eggs to her mother. After this, should 
the girl refuse to marry him, her people must console his 
disappointed parents by a small gift of money. When the 
actual wedding takes place, the bride crosses her wrist, 
liolding an egg in each hand. The bridegroom takes one, 
and she the other : they eat the eggs, and the ceremony is 
complete. 

The Akk'as have no written language. Their religion 
consists principally of sacrifices to the Xats, ie, good and 
malevolent spirits ; but many villages now possess a temple, 
and Buddhism, as preached by the Shan priests, is taking 
the place of their more primitive beliefs. In some of the 
Akk‘a villages 1 also found unmistakeable evidences of 
Phallic worship. 

Theft amongst the Akkhis is at first punished with a 
fine : repeated theft renders the culprit liable to be buried 
alive — a punishment calculated to convert the most hardened 
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Like the Cantonese and the Annainese, the Akk'as are 
dog-eaters. But there is this difference : the Annamese 
will only eat black dogs which have a black palate ; the 
Cantonese will eat any kind of Chow dog with a black palate; 
the Akk‘a will eat any kind of clog they can lay their 
liands on, — and when I stayed in their villages I had always 
to see that my own canine followers were not appropriated 
for the Akk‘a pot. 

Allied to the Akk^a, and speaking the same language, 
are the Nahe, a tribe living on the outskirts of Pu Erh 
and Szemao. These people lead a wretched existence, acting 
as hew’ers of wood and drawers of water to the Chinese. 
Every day they go out, young and old, to the neighbouring 
hills in search of firewood, which they bring into town 
towards evening. They sell as much as they can carry for 
seventy-five cash. They never grow rich ! 

The second day after leaving Kenghung we crossed a 
range of hills at a height of 5,300 feet, and then, descending 
a thousand feet, camped in the MengHiin plain. The evening 
before we had passed the night amongst the hills, in a lonely 
spot far from any Innnan habitation, and had been nearly 
frozen by the cold. The plain of Jleng Hun is a largo, 
well watered one, inhabited entirely by Shana. It was fully 
20 U broad where we crossed it, and about the sumo length. 
There were quite a number of cattle in the plain, and at 
least a dozen villages dotted aroand. A good deal of tea 
is growni in the district, and is purchased by passing 
caravans for thelSzeinao market. The Sliaiis of SIcmg Hun. 
are inclined to be impudent and nasty to the traveller, 
probably because they inhabit a sort of No Man's land/’ 
away from the actual jurisdiction of either the Chinese 
or British officials* One can only get courtesy there by 
paying for it ; provisions are comparatively a lot cheaper^ 
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my two soldiers getting two nice pullets in exchange for a 
couple of empty bottles that I had given them. 

The first sound that breaks the stillness of the morning*^ 
when one is camped near Shan villages^ is the regular 
thump, thump, thump of the wooden foot pestles, used for 
husking the day’s supply of rice. This is the Shan maiden’s 
first task, and from that time in the early dawn until the 
close of day she has hardly a minute’s respite from work 
of some kind. Industry and beauty combined are sufficiently 
rare to merit admiration when met with ! 

We crossed the Meng Hun plain in a south-westerly 
direction, and bore to the right of a pagoda — the first we 
had met that was built in Burmese style — its gilded spires 
glittering in the sun. Coming to the end of the plain, we 
had another climb up to 5,700 feet before reaching the 
summit of the range, after which we descended gradually, 
and camped for the night in the woods by the side of a 
small stream. The whole of next day onr way led through 
thickly wooded country. The atmosphere of the forests had 
that damp, chilly feeling, as though the sun were not 
sufficiently powerful to penetrate to their depths. High 
up on the branches of the larger trees I noticed different 
varieties of orchids — some of them worth, perhaps, a small 
fortune at home. There are men who come out from Europe 
every year, and spend the whole of the dry season searching 
for new kinds of orchids in the forests of Burma, but 
•they never get so far as the Yunnan frontier. 

We stopped for luncheon iu the Meng Pan plain. Half 
of the adults who came from the little village near to stare 
at us were afflicted with goitre, whilst one or two poor 
idiots were wandering about, Ooitre is very common in 
the hilly districts of Yunnan. The inhabitants of the villages 
suffering most from it attribute it to the water ; but they 
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seldom move from the spot, nevertheless, and would laiigl: 
at the idea of there being any connection between goitre 
and cretinism, 1 suppose there can be no doubt that it is 
really due to some mineral in tlie water that they drink, 
I have often noticed intermediate villages where the disease 
was unknown, and found on enquiry that the iriliabitants 
obtained their water from a different source. 

On the twelfth day out from Szemao we camped in ti 
small plain (altitude 2,600 feet) not for from the Britisli 
frontier. The road thereabouts was in many places simply 
a succession of quagmires, into which my pony often sank 
up to his girths. Communication between Kengtung and 
Szemao would he vastly improved were a little attention 
but paid to the roads. The making of new, or repairing 
of old, roads under Chinese or Shan supervision, however, 
would mean heavy taxes on the inhabitants and passing 
traders, and of the two evils I imagine the people prefer bad 
roads. 

We reached the frontier village of Tala on the 24:th 
January, and there forded the Namlam river. The w^ater was 
pretty deep, and we did not escape a wetting. Crossing 
the plain, and following the course of the Namma, a 
tributary of the Namlam, we at length came upon two old, 
tottering, wooden posts, wdiich marked, in the absence of 
fitter monuments, the junction of two great Empires. The 
frontier just here is by no means a perfect one. The 
Chinese claim to the whole of the Talo plain was allow'-ed 
by the British Commissioners, after a five weeks’ wrangle. 
Instead of taking the natural boundary — the Namlaiii 
River— a rough curve was made, and the frontier marked 
by a few posts., , . ' , 

Just beyond the, frontier I was received in style by 
a small military official (Shan) with an escort, sent to 
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meet me from Kengtimg. We rested a short while, then 
continiiiiig, crossed and re-crossed the Namma stream several 
times, our way leading through the Meng La valley. I saw 
several or waterwheels at work. With the power 

thus obtained^ the Shans were crashing juice from the sugar 
cane, and boiling it down into sugar on the spot. This is 
one of the principal industries of the district. The sugar 
obtained is of very coarse quality but eatable. The pack- 
animals are particularly fond of it, and the iiuileteers 
generally carry a small supply for them. 

At the Shan village of Man Hok that evening we met 
with a cordial reception — rice, eggs, straw and firewood 
being brought in quantities for our use. I noticed at Man 
Hok that all the water came from a spring above the village, 
and was ingeniously conducted by bamboo pipes through the 
streets — if such a name can be applied .to the spaces between 
the houses. 

It rained during the night, and next day "we experienced, 
considerable discomfort in consequence. Travelling with 
a caravan in rainy weather is unpleasant -work, especially 
when one has to climb up to the summit of the range.s 
separating every little plain. About, mid-clay we passed an 
isolated Wa village, situated on the hill-side to our right. 
The inluibitaiits were Cliia , Kawa,’^ as the Yumum 
people call them, meaning a^ partly civilised variety of 
the Wa tribe, or those Wa'wdio have lost some of their 
savage clianicteristics by contact with the milder natured 
Shans. 

The Was are, if possible, a dirtier, people than the Akk5is, 
though judging by their general appearance I think it 
possible one might discover good looks in the men, and beiiuh'^ 
in th(^ women, could one but remove that facial mask of 
stratified mud. The 'Was are believed by some authorities to 
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be of Tibetan origin, and are chiefly noted for their head- 
hunting proclivities. In these days of high civilisation^ when 
there are few corners of the earth that have not been 
penetrated by the missionary, it is difficult to credit the 
existence of races who still indulge in such savage practices. 
The Was believe they are descended from two ogres, who 
devoured men, and enjoined on their children the necessity of 
always having a human skull in their settlements. Without 
one they could not hope to have good crops, peace or 
prosperity. This command the Was have always piously 
obeyed. When therefore a new village is formed, or a 
sacrifice of a special kind is needed, the young Was go out 
in bands head-hunting, — which means that they waylay any 
strangers they may happen to meet, and deprive them of 
their heads. The hunting season opens in March and 
lasts through April — until, in fact, sufficient heads to ensure 
a good harvest have been obtained. Small parties of pedlars, 
or a fever-stricken straggler from some Chinese caravan, are 
considered fair game. The neighbouring Shan villages arc 
never attacked, and that is probably the reason why these 
savages are still allowed to continue their barbarous practice. 
Also, it must in all fairness be noted, heads are not sought 
after out of mere wantonness or lust of killing, hut merely 
on what may be termed mistaken agricultural theories ! ! ! 

The Chinese assert that the Was are cannibals, but it 
seems certain they are not habitually so, and a closer 
acquaintance with them obliges us to abandon belief in the 
graphic story of the good wife putting the kettle on to boil 
when the men of the village go head-hunting. Famine and 
terrible necessity may have driven them adventitiously, as 
with more civilised races, to anthropophagy, but it can only 
be ignorance or malice which prompts the Shans to say that 
the. Was eat their parents. When they become old and 
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feeble, so the story runs, tbe cliildren tenderly and 
]o\dngly belp tliem to climb into the branches of a tree. 
Then they shake the boughs until the old people fall down. 

Come,” they say, “ the fruit is ripe : let us eat it,” and 
immediately proceed to do so. This same story is told of 
^ome of the tribes of Borneo, who find no grave so lioiionrable 
for their old people as their own insides. In the case of the 
Was this is all fiction ; but as to the liead-hunting there is, 
unfortunately, no manner of doubt. 

On the 26th January we crossed the Namloi River, or 
Hsiao Hei-chiang, and, passing another high range (5,400 
feet), arrived that evening in the Kengtuug plain. Daring 
the day we saw some Pumeng villages, the inhabitants being 
under Shan influence and employing Shan poongyis,” or 
priests, in their small temples. Cotton was growing on the 
hill-sides in places, and a number of fields contained remains 
of the opium crop in the shape of poppy stalks. The poppy 
thrives best on steep ground, and for this reason no doubt 
opium is the chief crop in all the wilder parts of the Shan 
States. Two-thirds of the entire cultivation in the Wa and 
Pumeng hill-conimunities consists of poppy fields, Le. for 
every twenty acres of Indian corn, hill rice, or beans, the 
natives grow sixty acres of poppy. The average return 
is about four to five catties to the acre. With the opium 
thus obtained these hill people pay for the necessities of 
their existence — salt, powder, rice and tobacco, though 
this latter is also grown in places up in the hills. The 
Akk‘a as a rule only cultivate sufficient opium for their own 
consumption. The Wa and Lohei tribes use a pipe similar 
to the Chinese yen-ch^iang,” and smoke reclining ; amongst 
some of the other hill people the opium is mixed with dried 
plantain leaves, chopped up, and smoked in ordinary clay and 
metal pipes. I have no doubt that the present Chinese opium 
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pipe is merely au improved form of tlie one used by tbe liili 
tribes of Yunnan, where the habit of smohlng the drug 
probably originated. 

Almost all the opium produced in the Chinese and 
British Shan States eventually finds its way into Yunnan, 
It is collected by the Cantonese and Hunanese pedlars, 
who, tapping their little snake-skin drums, travel about 
from market to market with their baskets of foreign 
ribbons and sundries. 

On the morning of the 27th January, 16 days out 
from Szemao, we reached Kengtiing. Captain Orage, the 
Political Officer, met me about two miles from the town, and 
invited me to be his guest during my stay there. Further 
on we were received with great politeness by six of the 
Sawbwa’s ministers* 

The distance from Szemao to Kengtmig is, roughly 
speaking, about 840 or 280 English miles j by road — 
probably not much more than 200 miles as the crow flies. 

The plain of Kengtiing is some 30 miles long by 12 
broad and has a population of 30,000 people, according 
to a recent census. The town itself is situated in a 
depression in the middle of the plain. It is of considerable 
extent, and is surrounded by a mud wall, semi-Chinese 
in character. The wall, how^ever, is in a bad state, and 
the Political Officer is trying to induce the Sawbwa. to 
level the whole lot, and to repair the streets with fhe materiaL 
The huge gates are tumbling down, and wdll disappear 
altogether in a short time. The town contains several Shun 
temples of interest. A number of fine sheds are in course of 
erection for the use of the people who frequent the market, 
’#hich is by far the tnost important in the Shan States. The 
sight on a market day is unique. Hundreds of villagers and 
hill people then come pouring into the town with their 
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produce, and take their places in rows in the open spaces of 
the market square. Traders and sellers of such goods as 
silks, silverware, clothing, etc. occupy the sheds, and th^? 
bazaar is crowded until late in the afternoon with Akk^as, 
Pumeng, Was, Muhsos, Taloks or Chinese Shans, and other 
curiously apparelled tribes from the hills around, not to 
mention Burmese, Siamese and Indian traders, and the 
ubiquitous Cantonese pedlar. 

Good roads are in course of construction all over the 
plain and will be carried eventually to the Mekong on the 
east and to the Chinese frontier on the north. The Sawbwa 
had just returned from the Viceroy’s Durbar at Mandalay 
when I met lum at Kengtung. He is quite a young man, 
and brought back with him sevex’al bicycles and a buggy. 
He is therefore taking an active interest in the question of 
better roads. Hitherto, elephants have been his principal 
means of locomotion. He possesses between fifty and sixty 
of these animals, but most of them are employed in the teak 
forests to the south. 

Kengtung is a large and important stale. It extends 
from the Chinese frontier on the north to Siam on the south, 
and east and west from the Mekong to the Salween, The 
Sawbwa is allowed a free hand in matters of domestic 
legislation : on all other questions he has to consult the 
Political Officer, who is again responsible to the Super- 
intendent of the Southern Shan States, resident at Tannggyi. 
Extensive teak forests exist in the southern part of the 
Kengtung .state, and these are being worked by the Sawbwa, 
who for the privilege pays a sum of money annually to the 
Burmese Government, Attention is now being paid to the 
rich forests all over the Shan States, and efforts made 
to protect and increase the cultivation of teak and rubber 
trees. 
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Our stay in Kengtiing was a pleasant one. It gave iis 
all, even the tired pack-animals, renewed vigour for tlir^ 
continuance of our journey westwards. Before leaving I 
sent back the Szemao Ting’s two soldiers, with a letter of 
thanks, and my cook also accompanied them. To replace 
the latter^ I engaged a smart young Shan, having some 
knowledge of Chinese. Trader Ho and his small party, 
whom I have already mentioned, wished to continue in our 
company until we had crossed the Salween; and as he could 
speak both Bitrmese and Shan I was glad to have him with 
me. We left Kengtiing on the 31st Jaimary, but got no 
further than the end of the plain that night. 

Between Kengtung and the Salween- there arc two 
high mountain ranges. The road over them is at present 
only a wide mule-track in good condition. It is intended 
to build a Government cart-road, and a wny has been found 
through the mountains where the gradient is not more than 
the prescribed 1 in 20. Following the mule-track we found 
the ascent in places rather steep ; but the road was so 
much better than those we had been accustomed to that 
we did not complain. In Burma a day’s stage is calculated 
as a military march, Le, ten miles, and at every place this 
distance apart along the road there is now cojistrncted, or 
under construction, a bungalow for travellers. We found, 
however, that we could often do double stages; and if by 
chance we did not arrive at a bungalow we camped out 

as before. These rest-liouses are undoubtedlv a vroar 

■ ■ ■ ,0'.. ■■■ 

convenience. Each one is in charge of a “darwan'’ 
(Indian servant), and one gets a comfortable lodsim-' 
at the end of a long day’s journey. Passing travellers 
leave their magazines and journals in the bungalows, and 
these provide some distraction, even if they are a few 
months old. 
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Tlie distahce from Kengtung to the Salween is about 
o75 h\ or 125 English miles. The scenery along the road 
is sometimes superb — notably 'so just before reaching the 
plain of Meng Ping ; whilst the gorges that one traverses 
})etween tliat place and the Salween are simply lovely. 

I noticed in many old camping grounds a number of 
curious figures of twisted bamboo stuck up all around. On 
enquiry I found that the Shans make these to protect 
themselves against tigers, Nats and malign influences of 
all kinds whilst they sleep. Our plan was to keep fires 
burning all night. It was often cold up on the hills, and 
I would then have one made quite close to my tent: and 
after dinner I found amusement in listening to the camp-fire 
conversations of my servants and the muleteers. Wonderful 
were the tales then related of the habits and customs of 
the various tribes we had seen on our journey: horrid 
stories of the savage Was — of their ability to cut a pig in 
two with one stroke of their swords — of their preference for 
heads with long beards — of their cunning ambushes, and 
impregnable villages. Tales of places where one went to 
sleep at night a living man and woke a corpse ! Anecdotes 
that made the trembling listeners glance furtively at intervals 
over their shoulders at the dark forest behind. Tales of 
the war with the Lohei tribes, and of how they were reduced 
to submission, after the Shans had been gained over to 
the Chinese side^ or of the wary ‘‘Yao” -with “tails like 
monkeys” and their manner of hunting the elephant and 
tiger. And sometimes the conversation would turn, in lower 
tones, to foreigners ; and I would learn new and occa- 
sionally startling theories with regard to our curious ways. 
How prone man is to discuss q^uestions he knows nothing 
about after dinner ! Sometimes I would stroll over and join,, 
for company’s sake, Trader Ho’s smaller and more select 
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circle, and the talk would be of the past glories of the 
Burmese Kings ; or of the futile invasion of Kengtung by 
the Siamese, fifty years ago ; and of the advantages of British 
rule in Burma. But never a word of the Mahommedan 
rebellion, that forms so important a part of the history 
of Ynnnan. That is a sore subject with the Mussulmans. 
Deep down in their hearts, I am convinced, still lies the hope 
(never to be realized) that one day they may have their 
revenge for the insults heaped on them since that disastrous 
attempt to form a kingdom of their own in Western China. 

The ferries at the Salween, and elsewhere in the Shan 
*StateSy are sadly in need of improvement At present 
-they are worked by a handful of villagers living on the 
tanks. These men ferry across when they feel inclined to, 
and are never by any chance in a hurry. The crossing is in 
consequence a most tedious operation. Ferries in British 
territory are supposed to be free. The Sawbwa of Kengtung 
collects a tax on all caravans passing through, and this is 
supposed to free them from further taxation of any kind in 
their journey through his State ; bnt at all the ierries 
something lias to be paid nevertheless. Foot passengers 
usually have to wait until a caravan comes along before they 
can get across, and it will be a good thing for trade when 
properly organised and regular ferry services are established. 

Just before reaching the Salween, we met one morning 
a string of seventeen elephants, on their way to Kengtung 
with His Majesty’s Parcel Post. Their passage created a 
lot of excitement, and the ahnsive powers of my men 
■were t^xed to ^ the utmost ; for the mules showed every 
sign of fear, and wanted to bolt into the jungle at the side 
of the road, 

'Water, is not always easily obtainable at some places 
helwaen Kengteng^and the Salween, or farther on towards 
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Tamggyi. The muleteers generally know where water is 
to be foondj and though it may be inconvenient to stop at 
4 incertain hours for meals^> it is better than running the 
risk of going on to some place where no w^ater can be 
obtained for the animals. 

On the 6th February we crossed the Salween at Takawj 
where we struck the Government mnie-trackj and found 
travelling much easier. The track is really a good, wide 
road — not metalled it is true, but fairly level. All streams 
are bridged, and, to prevent elephants from being driven 
across, each bridge has a horizontal beam, supported on two 
uprights, at each end. This, it appears, is a very necessary 
precaution, as the native drivers are careless, and would try 
to cross over the ilinisiest structure -without hesitation. 
Perhaps the better plan would be to allow them 
to do so. A few broken necks might teach the others 
wisdom. 

The population of that part of the Salween lying directly 
west of the Salween is very scanty. Villages along 
the main road to Taunggyi are few and far between ; and in 
some places it is difficult to obtain supplies of rice. As a 
remedy for this paucity of inhabitants, colonies of natives 
of India ’’ have been proposed, and are being tried in some 
places. The Indians mix readily with the Burmese, but the 
result, from a race point of view, has not so far been 
successful. Chinese are much preferred as settlers, and 
attempts are to be made to promote immigration from 
Yunnan. But the climatic conditions are so different, as 
I have repeatedly shown, that such schemes are doomecl 
beforehand to failure — even bad Yunnan any surplus popu- 
lation to spare. The Shans ha%"e considerably increased in 
numbers under ^ British rule,, so that the question may 
'eventually solve itself- . \ ' ■ - • - 
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At Pang Pak-saw, just beyond Takaw^, I' met a young 
-German who w^as travelling around the w’orld on foot. Ho 
seemed pretty tired of his undertakings and uncertain of his 
route. I was able to set him in the direction of Szemao and 
Mengtsz, both of which places he ultimately reached safely. 
Across the Shan States he travelled ■with the Dak- 
runners (letter couriers), sharing their food by day and their 
camp at night. His journey, so he informed me, was 
result of a foolish bet. 

The day following we reached the Xamkham river, a 
•wide and extremely pretty affluent of the Salween. Crossing 
by boat was, as usual, a tedious affiiir, and we staj'ed the night 
on the right bank, close to the Shan town which gives the 
river its name. Here we celebrated Chinese 'ise^x Year. I 
searched amongst my stores, and found a bottle of 
peppermint, which I gave to my servants, wdio had already 
made preparations for a “ wild debauch and to the 

Mussulmans I made a present of some tinned beef. And then 
w^as heard the sound of revelry by night.'’ About cue 
o’clock I was awakened by the Kengkluun night-watch — tlui 
local Dogberry ” with his men— who wanted to know the 
reason for the disturbance. He seemed perfectly sati>fied 
■with my explanation. 

At noon next day we arrived at Hsaikao, where there 
is a telegraph station, in charge of a clerk who is alway> 
most hospitable to passing travellers. So as not to miss the 
weekly market, I remained at Hsaikao all the following day 
and, besides replenishing my stock of fresh })rovisions, was 
rewarded by a sight of the busy spectacle presented by the 
hundreds of natives who flocked in from the surrounding^ 
couotrj'. 

From Hsaikao our road led across wide, grassy, 
nndalating plains, apparently perfect as a place of 
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residence, yet sparsely inliabifeecl. At Ko-iit ^ve forded tlie 
San TiaO“ho, a junction of three streams. The animals 
swam across ; the baggage had to be transported by boat. 
Hundreds of small parrots hereabouts enlivened the woods- 
with their colour and noise ; and the big Imperial ’’ pigeon, 
common to the district, niakes a desirable addition to one’s 
restricted menu. After leaving Palip we passed a village 
where they were preparing for a big “ pwe,” or festival, and 
later in the morning we met some of the guests invited 
— quite two hundred men and women of the Yang Xiet (lied 
Yang) tribe, wdio are allied to the Lohei of the Chinese Shan 
States (trans-Mekong). The ivomen wore a kind of overall, 
striped red and white, and with a V-shaped opening at the 
neck. They had also gaiter rings, made of brass wdre, I 
detained some of the men, but found them very timid, and 
not at all disposed to answer questions. An important 
feature of their festivals is the dances. One of these 
is a most vigorous performance, apparently representing 
courtship. Twenty or thirty young men, singing a sort of 
chant, prance around some half-a-dozea girls, who every now 
and again turn sharply round, and evade the advances 
made to them by threading their way to the other side 
of the circle. Later, when they have become merrier 
and more excited with wine, the young men perform 
a religious dance, singing at the same time a chant 
to the Hat,” or spirits of the village. The Shan 
Nat ” seems to be the equivalent of the Chinese 
“ kwei ” (disembodied spirits), or the gods of the Greek 
mythology. All the “ Nats ” have histories, relating their 
lives (not always estimable) as human beings, and their 
metamorphosis at death into powerful sprites, capable, if 
not mollified by worships and offerings, of inflicting great 
injuries on the inmates of a village../ One of the generally 
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'Fecogaised Nats, as distinct from tbe purely local spirit 
is the Min Chiao-sua, who in his lifetime was a King’s 
Minister, married to Ma Bo-m^, a village wine-seller. For 
a time the two lived happily together, but Cliiao-siia 
became too fond of his wife’s liquor, and spent his spare 
time ill riotous living. He was eventually murdered by his 
brother, and became a Nat [why?]. At the festival in his 
honour the dancers come forward, dressed in red, and sing 
a chant of which the following is a close translation : — 

Here am I coriie, Min Chiao-sua, the dearly loved 
husband of Ma Bo-ml*, of Popa village, clad in a 
*‘red garment. I who drank deep of strong drink, and 
loved fireworks and cock-fighting. I was the youngest 
of four brothers, who long and faithfully served 
the monarch of Pagan. Daily I went from place to 
place, to gratify my foibles, with mj fighting cock 
hidden in my arms and my money concealed from 
the wife of mj bosom. Many a main did we fight under 
shade of the peepul tree, and man}" a time did I reel 
along the streets, to be })icked up by the pretty* little 
maids from the gutter. But my jealous brother killed me, 
and I became a Nat.” 

Then the music strikes up, and the dance commences ! 

This digression from my narrative need not be lengthened 
by any discussion as to the ethics of this spirit worship, which 
is common to all the tribes of the Shan States and Yunnan. 
The fact of its existence is sufficiently cnrious. 

Continuing on oar way wo struck a small yellow lake, 
with a spring of fresh water, about noon, and camped there 
for our mid*day meal. During the afternoon we met two 
dErge caravans on their way to Kengtung with foreign 
sundries. Next day we crossed a steep range of hills, and 
descended into the ;pliii'n of Meng Pawn, an important Slmn 
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<jenire. From there an excellent cart-road leads to the next, 
stage, Hopong. But my muleteers preferred to get into the 
hills again — there being a shorter road via Ko-tsz T^ung, or 
the pigeon caves — where we stopped for tiffin. Trader Ho 
and his party, who had been with us so long, there took leave 
of us, going off by a road leading to Mone. At Hopong that 
evening I met Mr. Hildebrand, the Chief Commissioner and 
Superintendent of the Southern Shan States, who had been 
visiting some native chiefs. He invited me to be his guest 
during my stay, and I accompanied him next morning into 
Taiinggyi. 

Taunggyi (pronounced Town-gee) was selected by Mr. 
Hildebrand about twelve years ago as the political capital 
of the Southern Shan States. Under his fostering care it 
has become a large and thriving town, and will in time be 
the principal hill station of Burma. The plain of Taunggyi 
is most favourably situated, 4,600 feet above sea-level, and 
sheltered on all sides by mountains running up to 6,000 feet. 
Fruit and flowers of every description grow readily in the 
Government Experimental FarEu of forty acres, and there 
I saw strawberries actually rotting because there was 
nobody to eat them. Pears aitd apples have been grafted 
on to native stock with siieeess, and potatoes grow with very 
little trouble. 

[iV".R — The same description might be applied to 
nearly all the high-lying plains of Yunnan, which Taunggyi 
resembles both in situation and climate.] 

The Superintendent of the Southern Shan States controls 
a very large territory. All the cffiieftains of the numerous 
states, large and small, including the Sawbwa of Kengtung, 
are under his jurisdiction, and in some cases the reins are 
more firmly held than in others. A school for the education 
of the sons of native chiefs has been- established at Taunggyi, 
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and there are now more than ’eighty scholars undergoing 
tuition there. 

Mr. Hildebrand retired to England shortly after niy 
visit, and was succeeded by Sir (reorge Scott, wlio was in 
charge of the Burma-Yunnan Frontier Coniniission of 189P- 
1900. Sir George is an able man, well known for his works 
on Burma, written formerly under the liom-de-plunte of 
“ Shwe Yo.’’ He knows something of Chinese, too, having 
studied the language for a time at Peking. 

A railway from Eangoon to Taunggji is being 
advocated, and if built might easily be carried on to the 
Salween. This would bring the Shan States, both British 
and Chinese, within easy reacli of liangoon, and would 
undoubtedly augment the trade with South-West Yunnan. 

In the busy market at Taunggyi I met some of the 
natives of the district, known as Taungvo and Taiingthn. 
The birth and burial customs of these tribes are borrowed 
from the Burmese, but some of their other customs are ratlier 
(|uaint. Love-making must not be carried on by stt^alth, 
though the correct time is after dark. The young mao comes 
to the house, where the object of his affection lives, playing 
on a flute. This is more to let the old folks know that a 
suitor has come for their daughter than for I he more 
romantic purpose of serenading the damsel. Knowledge of 
music is not re<|iured, and the tunc is a matter of indiflerence 
so long as there is an obvious tootling. Having thus an- 
nounced his arrival, the young man ctin open tlie door atid 
walk in. When he has satisfactorily settled the matter witli 
the girl, the youth goes one morning to her parents, taking 
with him a few presents, varying from a hunch of bananas to 
■'asbuffalo, and says he wishes to marry their daughter, if the 
parents approve they simply tell him to take her away. As 
the happy pair go to their future home, they are stopped' on ^ 
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the way by Ms bachelor friends, who demand payment before 
they will remove a cord which the}^ hold across the path. In 
some parts of Ynnnan the natives have a similar custom. , 

At Taonggyi I paid off my Shan cook, and emploj-ed in 
his stead an old Afghan, who spoke English and Burmese. 
He told me he had been in the Army, and by his papers 
proved that he was a baker in Lord Koberts’ famous 
Kandahar Field Force. On the 21st February I left 
Tannggyi, and turning south made for Fort Stedman, 
about 20 miles away. The Chinese name for Fort Stedman 
is Meng So ; the Burmese call it Myne Thaok. It is situated 
on the eastern shore of Lake Yanghwe, a broad but shallow 
expanse of fresh w'-ater more than 1,000 feet below the 
level of the Tannggyi plain. Proximity to water seems to 
have been the principal reason for choosing Fort Stedman 
as a big military camp. The place is shut in by hills, 
and is most unhealthy. Steps are now being taken to 
remove the whole camp up to the Tannggyi plain. 

1 stayed the Sunday at Fort Stedman, and was most 
hospitably entertained by the officers of the 2nd Burma 
Regiment. I had already sent my caravan on by road 
around the lake, and on the 24th I crossed by boat to 
Kongdine, where I overtook them. The shores and islands 
of Lake Yanghw^e are inhabited by the Inthas, a hybrid 
tribe of Burmese origin. Their houses are built on piles 
over the water, sometimes as much as half-a-mile from the 
shores and all communication is by water in small dug-outs. 
Their method of paddling is absolutely unique. Standing on 
the gunwale of the boat, they balance themselves on one leg. 
and twisting the other round the long paddle, force the 
blade back through the waxier. In this w^ay they send the 
boat along at a great speed. The name Intha ” means 
Sons of the Lake,” and the, legend they relate to explain 
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4iow they first came to settle in that spot sounds, with its- 
ceference to lovely princesses and flying ships, like a tale 
•from the Arabian Nights Entertainments/' 

The legendary tales of the Burmese and Slums refer 
ireiiuetilly to the eating of human bodies to obtain 
magical powers, extraordinary strength or the ability to 
fly iu the air. I was told of an actual instance of this belief 
that occurred in the Shan States as recently as 1888. A 
captured dacoit chief was condemned to death, and was shot 
and buried by his sepoy guard. He had been a •‘pongyi’^ 
(priest) : he had a great name as a sorcerer, and he was 
elaborately tattooed. The nearest Shan Sawbwa dug up the 
corpse, and boiled down the head and other portions of 
the body into a potent decoction. He was with difficulty 
dissuaded from sending a small phial of this for the 
consiiiiiption of the Chief Commissioner ! A similar super- 
stition prevails in Yunnan, wher(=^ a tiger’s heart is souglu 
after and eaten for the it is supposed to impart. 

We climbed the hills above Kongdine, and made our 
wa}' to the Shan village of Kan Pan-di, wliere we stayed 
the night. Away to our right, across the plaiis, we could 
see long strings of bullock carts •wending their way along 
the nifiin road to TaunggyL We struck this big road about 
two miles from Kalow, tho morning after leaving Fort 
8tedman, and stopped for lunch by the side of a spring 
of clear winter that bubbles from beneath a rock, and near 
to a fine pagoda, the entrance to which is guarded by two 
huge lions of white stone. Afterwards I went on alone along 
the fine, metalled road^ but had to wait ti long time before 
being rejoined by my caravan* The head muleteer’s dog* 
had chased and bitten some young kids at Kaloev, and his 
master was obliged to compensate the owner, hence the 
delay. We made' up for lost time by following the oH 
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hill road, which cuts straight across country, leaving the 
cart road winding around below us. The country was hilly 
and densely wooded, and our way led for some distance 
above deep gorges, where the scenery was magnifieent. 
Nature herself has clearly marked the division between the 
Shan States and the plains of Burma, which we were now 
fast approaching. Next day, in fact, we finally left the 
hills behind us, and from Weppiu descended by a short cut 
to Nam Pan-det. In some places the path we followed 
down the course of a mountain stream, was extremely 
steep, but it shortened our journey by about 14 IL 

Prom Nam Pan-det the road is level the whole way, 
but travelling w^as unpleasant because of the heat and dust. 
It was my intention to have rested half-a-day at the next 
place, Yamabin ; but my caravan followed a smaller road 
tbroiigii the woods, and went on to Thlaingdet. In 
endeavouring to catch them up I lost myself, and spent 
the whole afternoon wandering about the dusty, leafless 
woods. Evenhially I found the main road, and arrived late 
in the evening at Thlaingdet, thoroughly tired out after my 
unpleasant experience. 

Starting early next morning, we made, our way into- 
Thasi, and caught our first glimpse of the EaDgoon-Mandalay 
railway. The road was encumbered with bullock carts, on 
their w^ay to and from the Shan States. 

Thasi is a growing, busy little place, important as the 
junction of the bratieli line to Meiktila, besides being the 
terniinus of the main road to Taunggyi. It is sadly in 
need of a hotel, the onl}?’ shelter for travellers at present 
being the refreshment rooms at the station. I paid off 
my caravan at Thasi. We had taken 48 days to come from 
Szemao, and we accomplished the journey without misha}> 
of any kind. In spite of the different altitudes traversed. 
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•we had no sickness worth meantionin^Sj en roide : and I was 
rather sorry to part from my travelling companions, both 
men and beasts. I kept with me for a time my coolie, wdio 
liad worked willingly during the whole trip ; and with him 
and any Afghan servant 1 took the night mail down to 
Eangoon, arriving there on the morning of the 2nd Siarch. 

I stayed two or three days at Eangoon, where 1 laid 
the ])leasure of meeting the Governor, Sir Frederic, and 
Lady Fryer. They took great interest in the account I 
was able to give tliem of my journey. Then, wishing to 
see a little more of Bnrmaj I travelled by train a two-and- 
a-half days’ jonrney up to the northern terminus, Myitkina 
(pronounced Me Che-na), a town on the Irrawadily, some 
distance above Bhamo, and not far from the Yiinnan frontier. 
Through the courtesy of Sir Frederic Fryer, who telegraphed 
up and had a launch placed at my disposal^ 1 w^as enabled 
to descend in comfort from Mvitkina flown through the 
upper gorges of the Irrawaddy, which are really magnificcmt, 
and well repaid me for my long railway journey. We 
stopped In the evening at Sinbo^ just above the first defile. 
A -water gauge, running up from the river to the top of the 
hank, there shows the rise of the river during tlic rains fo 
bo sometimes as much as hO feet, the defile below being so 
narrow that the water is iinable to force its way through. 
Next morning we steamed down through the narrow gorges 
and arrived about noon at Bhamo. 

Bhamo is an' important frontier town and military 
station. It is the port of Tengyueli and West Yiinnao, and 
the terminus of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers. 
There isy naturally,, a big Chinese population at Bhamo, 
and the opening of Tengyueh is sure to give an impetus 
to trade across the frontier. At Bhamo I had the good 
fortune to meet. Bin, Warrjj the Adviser on Chinese Affairs 
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to the Indiaa Government. We dined together and 
cKsenssed many interesting questions ; and when I left he 
kindly promised to look Jtfter my coolie until a favourable 
opportunity shonH occur to send him back to his home in 
Yunnan. 

From Bhamo I travelled down the Irrawaddy in luxury,, 
on board one of the fine river steamers, to Mandalay, the 
trip being most enjoyable and interesting. All the steamers 
anchor at night, usually at some station where one can run 
ashore and visit the quaint Burmese pagodas that seem to 
line the. banks almost the whole way down. Amongst the 
most interesting sights, too, were tha huge rafts of teak that 
we passed floating slowly down the river on their waj^ to 
Kangoon. 

At Mandalay I stayed several days as the guest of 
the Upper Burma Club, who occupy by special permission 
a portion of King Theebaw’s Palace. Very few alterations 
have been made in the rooms since that memorable day 
when Theebaw and his cruel Queen, Supayalat, left them 
for their place of exile in India ; and wandering through 
the deserted rooms it required no great stretch of the 
imagination to picture the scenes of bloodshed and cruelty 
that immediately preceded the annexation of Upper Burma 
in 1884 and led to Theebaw^s downfall. 

The population of Mandalay includes 40,000 Chinese, 
many of whom are the descendants of Y'unnanesej who 
settled down there years ago and married Burmese wives, 

Contimiing my journey down the river, I evcmtually 
arrived at Prome, where I landed and took the night 
train to Rangoon, having, beeU' advii^ to avoid the less- 
interesting voyage on the lower part of the Irrawaddy. 

From Rangoon there is an exceilocrt line of steamers 
to London, and the rates are moderate. My own choice,.^ 
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however, was the Overland Eoute across India ; and so, 
on the 17 th March, I bade a final adieu to the lovely 
**^00^60 Pagoda^’ of Rangoon, and, with a thousand 
regrets at having to quit a country where everyone had 
.treated me so kindly, went on my way towards Calcutta* 


STAGES AND DISTANCES FROM SZEMAO TO RANGOON. 

[A star * indicates places where we actually camped at night.] 
1®. SZEMAO TO KENGTUNG. 

Szemao to Man Hsi-pa * ... ... 30 I 

Man Hsi -pa to Putlog ... •*. ... ... 75 ,, 

Puteng to Chin^ Tung-chai * 65 .. 

Ching Tung-chai to Ta T‘u-k*ang 35 

Ta T‘u-k‘aiig to Pan Kuo-ching (no village) * 25 ,, 

Pan Kuo-ching to Hsiao Mdng-yang * 65 ,, 

Hsiao M^ng-yang to Ferry on the Mekong 65 , 

Mekong Ferry to Khat Lang-kai * 7 , 

Khat Lang-kai to Ka Sai-kai ... 30 , 

Ha Sai-kal to Man-Piet* , B , 

Man Piet to Hei Lnng-tang (no village) * ... ... ... 60 , 

Hei Lung-tang to M6ng Hun plain * ... 65 , 

M^ng Him plain to camp on 22nd January (no village) * ... 63 , 
Camp to Ming Pan . ... *.*: .... '32' ,, 

MSng Pan to camp on 23rd January (no village) * 30 , 

Camp to Talo village 25 , 

Talo village to Frontier 7 . 

Frontier to Man Hok * ... ... 38 1 

Man Hok to the Namloi River* 63 , 

Namloi River to Van Sa (in Kengtung plain) * 63 i 

Van Sa to Kengtung town * 35 , 


2**. Kenotung to the Salween. 
Kentung to Pang Sang* ... 

Pang Sang to Nan L6ng ... 

Nan Leng to Meng Pi * ... 

M4ng Pi to Tung Ta 
Tung Ta to N6ng Hsio * ... 

N^ng Hsio to Pang Ping 
Pang Ping to Pang Tung 
Pang Tung to M6ng Ping * 

M^ng Ping to Pang Ki (native rest-house) 

Pang Ki to New Rest-house on summit of hill * 

New Rest-house to Naw Ma-male 

Naw Ma-maM to Hsian Ming * 

Hsian M6ng to Hwe H^ng 
Hwe ®ng to Takaw Ferry on the Salween * ... 


Total, Szema 0 to XengUaig ... S43 IL 


30 . 
30 

30 

25 

29 

23 
20 

26 

31 
12 

24 
40 

30 

25 


Total, Kengt%ng to the B^lmm 375 IL 
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35 ' 


3®. The Salween to Taunogyi. 

Takaw Ferry to Pang Pak-lisaw ... ... . 

Pang Pak-hsaw to Hoko (a deserted village) * 

Hoko to Man Tung 

Man Tiing to Keng Kham (Namkkam Biver) * 

Keng Kham to Hsaikao (Telegraph station) * 

Hsaikao to Nan Ninng ... 

Nan Ni-ung to Ko-ut * ... ... ... ... 

Ko-nt to Neng Yii 

Neng Yu to Palip * ... ... ' 

Palip to Wan Ping*^ 

Wan Ping to MGng Pawn ^ 

Meng Pawn to Ko-tsz T‘iing 

Ko-tsz T*ung to Hopong ♦ ... ... 

Hopong to Taunggyi*^ ... ... 


38 IL 


IG 


34 
SO 
18 
45 
40 
30 
€2 

44 

35 

45 
40 


*5. 

JJ 

5 > 

If 

■''tr 

: 'f 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


Total, the Salmeen to Taunggyl ... 485 IL 


4^\ Taunggti to Rangoon. 


2^ote , — Following is itinerary of main road, I went to Fort Stedman, and 
rejoined this road at Kalow. 


Taunggyi to Sin He ... 

Sin He to He Ho 

He Ho to Thamakan 
Thamakan to Kalow 
Kalow to Weppiu* 

Weppiu to Nam Pan-det 
Nam Pan-det to Pien Yaonng * 
Pien Yaoung to Yamabin 
Yamahin to Thlaingdet *** 
Tbiaingdet to Thasi 


30 

37 

38 
34 
32 
26 
32 

34 

35 
26 


lU 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 ' 

. : 

55 


Total, Taunggyi to Thasi ... 324 IL 


TOTAL, SZEMAO TO THASI, 2,027 IL 
Thasi to Rangoon, 153^ hours by Mail train. 



Irrigation of the Chen»tu Plain and 
beyond. 

By Joshua Vale, C.LM. 

A paper on the irrigation of tb(^ t'heii*tu rJuin wa> 
read before the China Branch of the Asiatic Society at 
Shanghai on the evening of the 5th of October 1900, and 
subsequently printed in that Society’s journal in the following 
spring [Vol. 33» JTo, II]. Since the publication of iny paper, 
several distinguished travellers have visited this pari of China 
and expressed their interest in the subject. From their 
friendly criticisms and suggestions I gathered that further 
information on the subject would he acceptable. I also 
gathered from their remarks that the value of the inforinati<ui 
already given would have been greatly enhanced if map>, 
showing the dam (igJIE), had accompanied the paper, and 
the subject dealt wdth more from the practical and less I rom 
the historical side. Realising the truth and justice of these 
criticisms, and being conscious that the pa|)6r emitainecl many 
imperfections and lacked completeness, I set about eolleeting 
additional material for a second paper, whicdi should 
coyer the whole system^ with its numerous dikes and 
channels, from its commencement at Knan-hsien to its- 
completion below the district city of (Jhiog-shen, a distance 
of Aoui 120 English miles. This paper I have designated 
the Irrigation of the Chen4ii Plain and beyond. 
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Through the courtesy of the Chinese officials in charge 
, i>f the various Irrigation Bureaux, and other friends, I have 
been able to secui'e copies of maps which show the river 
Min,” with its divisions of Inner ” and Outer ” branches 
at Kiian-hsien, and the numerous dikes and channels, 

; by which means the fertilizing waters are distributed 

over tlie plain, making the barren places to blossom as 
I the rose. 

I The present paper deals almost entirely with the 

! regions properly outside, but forming a continuation of, 

j the plain proper ; but, in order to show the connection of the 

I dams beyond the plain and their relation to the great dam at 

I Kuan-Iisien, it will be necessaiy to repeat some portion of 
I iny first paper. 

I Although there tire scores of small dams or dikes, each 

, with its appropriate ‘‘^manager,” yet the Chinese always 

I group them under four chief dams, as follows : — 

J 1. — The Capital liiver Dam 

j 2.— The General Relief Dam ( Ji ^ ). 

I 3. — The B'rog^s Chin Dam 

’ 4. — The Great Transforming Dam 

I As these are the divisions followed by the Chinese, it will 
be convenient in this paper to deal with each dam under 
} its distinctive head, 

1. — The Capital Kicer Dam 

In my first paper 1 endeavoured to give a clear outline 
of the origin, later developements and present condition of 
this dam. I also tried to trace the various dikes and channels 
of the inner and outer branches. So that, to prevent repetition, 

I shall take it for granted that those interested in the subject 
i| ^fcave already read the first paper. ^ ' ’ / ’ i 
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The map, it is needless to say, is entirely Chinese 
workmanship, and is not drawn to an accurate scale. It is, 
how^ever, the best procurable at present and will give some 
idea of the 'separation and distribution of the waters of 
the Min. 

On the map the two great branches and their various 
channels are quite distinct The inner branch, after passing 
Kuan-hsien city, divides into three main streams : the first, 
called the Walking Horse Sows directly east, 

irrigating the districts of Tsong-ling Pfi-hsien ($5 

^), Uen-chiang ( ^ ), Chen-tu ( ^ fP ) and Hua-yang 

mm 

The second, or central stream, called the Cedar Stem 
mrevmmmh fiows north-east, irrigating the western 
and northern parts of the districts above named, and unites 
with the Walking Horse River at different points on the way. 
The third stream, called the South Rush River )> 

flows north towards the district city of P^eu-lisieu ( ) and 

then south through the districts of Hsin-fan -tu 

Han-chou Kin-tang and thence 

to Chien-chou ( ^ ), Tz-choii (M ), Lui-chiang 

m m, uniting with the Yang-Tz-Chiang at Tnt-chou 

(it?!*!)- 

The ‘‘ Outer branch is the original cliaoiie! of the 
Min. This branch is divided into four streams almost 
immediately opposite the Li-Tui hill at Kuan-hsien. The 
first (on the left) is named the River of Peace ( H ^ 
and irrigates the districts of Kuan-hsien ( ^ |^), Pfi-hsien 
Uen-chiang (JgliC). Hua-yang 
Shuang-Iiu The second, or central stream, is 

cyilM the Main South River (K]^|||) or Sheep-Horn River 
and irrigates portions of the above-named 
districts of Knan-hsien,' PfiJisien, Uen-chiang and Shnang-lin, 
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and unites with the first branch at Hsin-chin (^^). 
The third stream (on the right) is called the Black Stone 
Eiver (USM), and irrigates the districts of Ts^ong-ching- 
chon and Hsin-chin uniting with the* 

other branches at the last-named place. The fourth, called 
the Sand Ditch River ( ^ ), separates from the main 

stream some distance below the rope suspension bridge- 
( ^ ^ Kuan-hsien and flows south-west, irrigating 
parts of the districts of Kuan-hsien, Ts‘ong-ching-chon and 
Hsin-chin. 

Before closing the description of the Capital River Dam 
it may be of interest to point out a few special features in 
connection with the main branch of the Inner ” river after 
passing the capital to its junction with the Outer” branch 
at Kiang-kou. This branch, which is the chief waterway to 
the capital from the south, is known locally as the Fu 
river, i.e, the Prefectural river (this is the name given 
to the Min locally from this point on to its junction with 
the Yang Tz at Sui-fu). During the flood season, usually 
from May till September, it forms quite a considerable stream, 
and large passenger-boats ply between the capital and the 
south ; but when the waters are cut off at Kuan-hsien, to 
clean the inner channel, this river becomes a very shallow 
stream which can be forded at many points. During this 
season the larger boats tranship their cargo at Kiang-kou 
and either go on the rest of the journey empty or stay 
at Kiang-kou. For the purpose of irrigating the plain 
on either side for a distance of about 40 miles, there are, 
at stated intervals, some 44 dams or weirs with some 
200 Persian wheels in groups of three, four or six. These 
wheels raise the water from the river and spread it over 
the plain, irrigating a wide area some distance from the river- 
side. In addition to the weirs above mentioned, or in 
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■eoDjuDction with them, there are a number of places with 
chamiels for mills. But the chief point of interest is the dams^ 
of which there are three. The first is the Stone Ox Dam 
(5 below the capital. This dam supplies 

the plain with water for a distance of about eight miles, 
where there is a second dtmi, called the Elder Sister Dam 
(M a ig). Daring the early summer, when the water is 
needed for the fiields, these two dams are closed, the riYer 
is cut ofiF completely and all boat traffic is stopped. During 
this season, which usually falls between the end of April and 
the end of May, liundreds of boats congregate above and 
below the dam, and when the dam is opened to allow official 
boats to pass up or down a perfect panic takes place amongst 
the boatmen. The third dam is some 20 miles below the 
capital and is much larger and more substantial than the 
two others, being built of stone. This dam irrigates 1,733 * 
acres of land on the left side of the ri%"er, re-uniting with the 
main stream again at Kiang-kou. 

2.-^ The General Relief Dam 

It would seem from a glance at the map that the 
waters of the ‘‘ Outer ’’ and a large proportion of the Inner ’’ 
rivers all converged at lisin-chin ; but the map in this 
particular is somewhat faulty and fails to show where the 
main branches of the inner aud outer rivers actually unite : 
that point is . Kiang-kmi D), some 40 miles south 
of Cben-tn. 

It will be seen by examining the map that the 
numberless channels of the outer river all unite at Hsin-chin, 
mi then receive the waters of the South river (^M) or 
®»ng^dhou 'river, after which it flows in a soittib-easteriy 
4irei®tw» .where it $mm the iniier branch of :Ae' 

‘ ‘Tfe" Qeiiei»l Relief Dam begiasi at the junctiba 
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■ot^ the various branches of the outer with the south or 
Kiang-ehou river at Hsin-chin. Some two-and-a-half English 
miles north-east of the district city of Hsin-chin, the West 
river O jfj), 

which flows south-east from the Departmental 
■city of Ts‘ong-ching chou g receives the waters 
of the Main South (]£ ® Jjlf), the Golden Horse 
and the Stone Fish rivers (ig j^), and then flows south- 
oast to a point about a inile-aud-a-half from the city, and 
there unites with the south or Kiong-chou river. From 
t us point the waters are diverted by tlie dam into the channel 
which irrigates the southern district of Hsin-chin, and the 
distoets of Pen-shmi and Mei-chou, and finally rejoins the 
mam branch of the Min at a place called Yellow Centre 
Flam so,„e four English miles south of Mei-chou. 

The waters of this dam irrigate some 12,000 English acres. 

he length of the channel is about 37 English miles, and 
the breadth at the dam entrance about 50 feet. 

The earliest notice of this dam is in the TSing dynasty 
U.D. 618-90.5). It was then known as the Distant Kelief 
am In the 28th year of Kai-iien (H 

• 1* 713, one Chang Lin (Jg the incumbent of the 
epartment of Mei-chou, cleared out the old chaimel at Hsin- 
c m and directed the waters south-west to Mei-chou, where 
they united with the waters of the Min. At various periods 
since that time the dam has been allowed to go to ruin and 
the bed of the channel to fill , with sand and pebbles ; but at, 

^ e present time the importance of the dam is fully recognised 

y t e officials and people, and no expense is spared to keep 

It m good order. 

From the junction of the waters of the outer branch 
ot the Min with those of the South river, to a distanee of 
«bout three English miles above the city of Hsin-chin, 

«re are some sixteen or, seventeen ;jbrge and small islands or 
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saiid-banks. During the flood season in the summer these 
are more or less covered with water, and the river appears to 
be about a niile-and-a-half wide ; but in the low-water season 
the river divides into four channels and these islands are 
more exposed to view. From the 1st of the lOtli moon 
(about October 1st) to the 1st of the 4th moon (about May 
1st) wooden footbridges are erected for passenger traffic, 
but as soon as the spring freshets begin in the beginning 
of May these are removed and ferries ply between the 
larger islands. 

The construction of the dam is similar to that of the 
Capital Eiver Dam, which has been fully described in my 
first paper. The actual length of the dam is 4,850 yards. 
Selecting a spot on the left bank of the West river (|@ f^) 
just above the junction of the Golden Horse river, the 
(Jhinese have cut ofl:‘ the waters of the main stream by running 
a barrier across from a large island to the next below. This 
barrier is continued along the western shore of each island 
till the junction of the West and South rivers takes place, a 
distance of about two-and-three-quarters Englisli miles from 
the commencement of the barrier. The barrier varies in 
height at different stages : at commencement^ and for a!)out 
two miles of the whole distance, the height is about three 
feet, but as it approaches the junction of the two rivers it 
rises to a height of about six English feet. Every seasoUj 
on a fixed day, some time after the 1st of the 9th moon 
(about the middle of October), the magistrates of Mei-chou, 
Pen-shan and Hsin-chin meet together at the dam to 
examine into the amount of damage done by the floods of 
the previous season, and assess the cost of repairs for the 
ensuing year. This official visit is called Dam Inspectioiii 
(ffi If Ihe damage is unprecedented and special outlay is 
necessary^ the local officials petition the Governor-Generalj and 
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a special Commissioner is deputed to consult with the local 
officials and fix the amount to be collected for the ensuing 
season. After the inspection is completed the estimated 
expenditure is apportioned, and a certain fixed rate amongst 
the farmers of the districts using the water regulated by dam. 
The amount paid by Hsin-chiu is three-fifths of the whole and 
the remainder is apportioned out between Pen-shan and Mei- 
chou. The annual cost of repairs Yaries considerably: thc’ 
amount assessed for the season of 1902 was 2,800 dollars 
Mex,y and the number of days work was 3,500. The mode of 
paying the amount assessed varies in the different districts. 
In Hsin-chin the amount is collected partly in rice and 
partly in cash, and the districts of Mei-chou and Pen-shan 
pay their proportion in cash, which is collected by the officials 
of the irrigation offices (ij j^) established by the officials in 
their respective districts. The amount paid by Mei-choii and 
Pen-shan varies from three to three-and-a-half cents per 
English acre in ordinary seasons. The farmers are always 
slow in paying this tax, and the officials have devised a plan to- 
encourage early payment: if the amount is paid within a 
certain period the rate is fixed at two or two-and-a-half cents 
per acre, but if the sum due is not paid within that period 
the rate is raised to four or five cents. 

Dam Managers (J^S) nominated by the runners 
who collect the Land-tax (U §|) and are appointed for one 
year by the magistrate. After acting in that capacity for one 
season they are not called upon again for ten years. These 
managers are selected from among the landed proprietors of 
the district. If the repairs are small they often make money, 
but in most cases they have to expend money of their own to 
complete the necessary repairs. 

After the official inspection has taken place, the Dam 
Managers are notified by the officials of their respective 
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irrigation offices and ordered to engage their squads oi* coolies 
and proceed to the dam head to carry out the necessary 
repairs* The full complement of coolies consists of twenty- 
four squads of from twelve to twenty men eacli. Bach squad 
is provided with a small boat. Bamboo huts are erected for 
tile use of the men on the western shore of the large island 
at the junction of the West and South rivers. The dam is 
carefully measured into lengths of six English feet and then 
portioned out to the respective districts according to the 
amount of water used to irrigate their holds. When this is 
done the managers with their respective squads take up their 
positions, and certain men are told off to plait the bamboo 
crates used for the dam embankment ; others, with their 
boats, gather out the cobble-stones dislodged by the floods, 
and build up the embankment to the regulation height ; 
whilst others, after running a temporary barrier of sand across 
the canal entrance, to divert the waters into the main stream, 
proceed to dig out the sand in the channel. A water-gauge 
(;^c ii), which is cut in the rock on the right bank of the 
channel, with numerals from one to eight, about ibiirteen 
inches apart, serves as a guide as to depth. The foot of this 
gauge must be reached in order to give the amount of waiter 
requisite to irrigate the 12,000 acres connected with this dam. 
Until the canal channel is proj-ierly cleaned out the barrier 
across the main stream is not entirely closed ; an opening of 
about fifty feet is left to allow the water to flow through and 
boats with goods for the city to pass up or down. The dam 
across the river’s mouth is about six (English) feet high 
and thirty-six feet thick. As it is built entirely of cobble- 
•stones of from two to twelve pounds in weight, there are many 
oracks through which the water can leak. These are closed^ 
front,#? ffie dam, by forcing straw into the bol^, over 
which laid bamboo mats 12 x 6 (f^t) 'extending 'ftmn' the 
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top of the dam to the bed of the river. Bamboo crates, 36x3 
feet, filled with cobble-stones, are laid on the face of the 
dam to prevent the stones, of which the embankment is 
built, from being dislodged by the water. Other crates, of 
the same length and size, are placed two deep along the 
edge of the dam ; and a final row, with one end resting at 
the foot and sloping up the face of the dam and stretching 
over the edge, gives a finishing touch to the whole. If the 
dam is built too high the city of Hsin-chin is in danger 
of being flooded ; if it does not reach the regulation height 
the water is insufficient to supply the districts dependent on 
the dam for its water supply. 

The official date for commencing the repairs is the 1st 
of the 9th moon (some time in October), and the date for its^ 
completion the 1st of the 3rd moon (some time in April) ; 
but the main part of the work is finished in the 10th or 
beginning of the 11th moon (some time in December). A few 
days before the Beginning of Spring ” (jjr §) the officials 
of the three districts, whose lands are irrigated by the waters 
of this dam, meet at the entrance of the canal to inspect the 
Dam Works (J^ X)- On the day fixed they worship at 

the temple of the God of Streams vrhich is built on 

the right bank of the river opposite the water-gauge, and then 
proceed with their respective retinues, the literati and gentry 
of the district, and the Dam Managers, to examine the dam, 
close up the breach and remove the sand barrier from 

the entrance of the canal. A similar visit is paid by the 
officials in the third month when the work is finally and 
officially completed ; but the first one is the great day. 

The canal, which has been cut alongside of the hill, is 
about 50 feet wide at the entrance but varies in width as it 
proceeds on its way down the plain. It is an impossible task 
to describe all the numberless channels and ditches into which 
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it is sub-divided in its course ; but a glance at the map will 
show that about twelve miles from the mouth it divides into 
two main branches. The main skeam flows in a somew-hat 
circuitous manner southward past the district city of Pen-shan 
and the Department of Mei-ehoii, distributing its fertilising 
waters in all directions on its way. The other brancli wends 
its way in a westerly direction, distributing its waters east 
: and south-east all along the way to a point about seven miles 
west of Pen-shan, and then turns abruptly eastward and 
re-unites with the main stream at a point about five miles 
west of Peu-shau. 

At certain intervals, near the upper end of the canal, 
there are a number of Persian wheels at work raising the 
water to higher levels. The number of these wheels is 
regulated by the officials, but in dry seasons the farmers 
exceed the regulation number, and elan fights and lawsuits 
are of frequent occurrence. 

3. — Tlie Frog^s Chin Dam H j[§). 

The waters of the General Belief Dam, which irrigate 
the plain west of the Min, are a continuation of the waters 
of the Outer ” branch of the Min ; but the stream which 
is diverted by the Frog’s Chin Dam, and which irrigates 
the plain east of the Min, is a continuation of the waters 
of the central branch of the '‘Inner” river. The hinterland 
• east of the Min, some twenty miles below Chen-tu, is undu- 
lating, with here and there a small valley or plain irrigated by 
Persian wheels or small dikes. A low range of hills forms the 
boundary of the Min for a distance of about forty miles on the 
east. At a point some five miles above the city of Mei-chou the 
Mils are somewhat lower, and it is at this point that the 
Fitog 8 OMn Dam commences. Passage has been cut along 
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the base of the hilly directing the waters of the Min south- . 
eastwards across the plain for a distance of about twenty 
miles. The construction of this dam is much simpler and less 
expensive than either of the other dams in this region. The 
spot selected is where the Min is divided into three streams 
by sand-banks or islands. At this point a stone wall, about 
Jive feet high and four feet thick, has been built from the 
south-east corner of the smallest island and carried along 
the side of the hill for about half-a-mile, effectually cutting 
off the waters of the smaller stream and diverting them 
into the channel of the Frog’s Chin Dam and thence, by 
numerous canals and dikes, across the plain. 

The hills gradually extend eastward, forming the 
boundary of the plain, but about half-way down there 
is a break which admits the waters of the Wild Fish 
river C® 5t) into the plain, flowing southward along 
the base of the hill for a distance of about six miles, 
and then, turning gradually towards the west, flows into 
the Min at about two miles below the village of Great Peace 

The waters of the Frog’s Chin Dam are distributed by 
means of several large channels and a number of dikes 
and canals. For official purposes the plain has been divided 
into twenty-four sections, each presided over by a Dam 
Manager, who collects the dam tax and keeps the channels in 
good repair. The waters of this dam irrigate a plain some 
twenty miles long by four wide. The total acreage irrigated 
is about nine thousand. The wall of the dam being built 
of stone instead of cobble-stones, the annual expenditure 
on repairs is comparatively small. A small tax, however, 
is levied for this purpose. In the reign of Hsien Fung 
()^ §), A.D. 1851-1862, the amount assessed was about 
tw'o cents per acre, but in the twenty-seventh year 
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of His Majesty Kmmg Hsll the land was Measured and 
an expenditure of several Iniudred dollars was entailed; 
the conseqiience was that for the following three years the 
tax amoimted to three cents per acre, but after that dab? the 
old sum was reverted to. 

This dam has no Irrigation Office : the Dam Managers 
meet at the Wang Family (3£ ^ |BI) for the traimation 
of business in connection with the dam. The twenty-four 
sections into which the plain is divided are marked on the 
map by red lines, and the name of each section is* indicated 
by a single Chinese character. The sections are grouped 
together in six sets of four each, and form a sort of rhyme 
to aid the memory. 


4 , — The Great Tran^f owning l>ant 

The waters of the General plelief Dam re-imite with the 
Min some four miles below Mei-ehou at Yellow Contra Pkin. 
The Great Transforming Dam commences at a |>laee some four 
miles below this point on the same side of the river. The 
region below Mei-chou being largely given rip to the 
cultivation of opium, wheat and toba(‘co, the demand for water 
is not so great as in the riec'-growing distrieis. The itwi 
lying between the Grmt Relief Bam and thC’ eommencemeat 
of the Great Transforming Dam, a distance of about four 
miles, only depends on a small stream, an offshoot of the 
General Relief Bam, which has not reverted fo the Min at 
Yellow Centre Plain. 

This dam, like the General Relief, dates from the Tang 
dynasty (A,D. 61S-905’), and has also had its periods of 
prosperity and; ruin during successive dymistiea^ 

^ point some eight miles below Mei-olion a Imrrier, 
fori^^wifh 1^0^00 cmtee^ is ibuill out from til© inaiaimci 
in E staniimg. dli^sotion for a distance of about a 
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a-mile, directing the waters of the main stream into a channel 
which has been cut through the sandy soil for about another 
quarter-of-a-mile, where the waters, thus diverted, unite with 
a small stream called the Ohou river jX) 
south almost parallel to the main stream. About half-way 
between the junction of the waters diverted by the channel and 
the Ohou river and the Chou river joining the Min the Chou 
river is cut off by a stone barrier built across the >stream in a 
slanting direction for a distance of about 250 yards, and then 
carried on at the foot of the hill for another 300 yards till it 
reaches a properly prepared channel which runs parallel to 
the Min for a distance of about two miles and then turns 
south-westward across the plain. The stone barrier is very 
strongly built and kept in excellent repair. The canal is 
about fifteen to twenty feet wide and the water about ten 
feet deep at flood season but almost dry at other times. The 
yearly cleaning of the channel for successive generations 
has raised the embankment to a height amost equal to the 
hill at the base of which it flows. The length of this channel 
is something like fourteen English miles. The area irrigated 
is 1,700 acres. The yearly expenditure amounts to about 
300 dollars Mex. 

In conclusion. The traveller, as he passes through the 
districts irrigated by the waters of these four great dams 
and realises the density of the population and general 
prosperity of the people, is filled with admiration for a people 
who conceived, carried out and maintain such a system, 
•which has made the Chen-tu Plain the great centre of wealth 
and prosperity, apart perhaps from the salt-producing 
districts, in the province. What the future of this plain 
will be, when a properly organised railway system is added 
to the numerous facilities offered by the rivers and channels 
oi the irrigation system ^ forms interesting material for thought 
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smci speeiilation. If fbe above doscript-ion of fbe irriguiiuii 
of the plain and beyond should help those interested in the 
*snbjeefc to foxin a clearer idea of its magnitude and valiiej, 
the time spent in preparing tliis paper wil! not be in vain. 



Journey to Sung:p‘an. 

By W. C. Haines Watson. 


Paet L 

The first part of my joBrney, from Chungking to 
Chengtn, is so well known that, beyond making a few 
preliminary remarks, I will confine this paper more especially 
to the road between the provincial capital and Snngp^an. 

The distance to Chengtu from Chungking by road is, 
according to Chinese measurement, 1,030 K, divided ordinarily 
into ten to twelve stages. As, however, it is possible every- 
where along the road for chair-bearers and coolies to transfer 
their burdens, for long or short distances, to be carried by 
men who are stationed at every village waiting to be thns 
engaged, the journey can be accomplished in seven days or 
even less. Should it be decided to proceed by the ordinary 
stages, the. cost per man a day will be between 320 to 350 
cash, each coolie to carry 80 catties .vreight, but the shorter 
the time contraciml for, the higher the rate will run. I 
arranged for the whole distance to be traversed in eight or 
nine days at most, at a cost of 520 cash a man per day; in 
the winter, or cooler seasons of the , year, the Journey mu be 
easily done in this time, but I started on- the 1st of August, 
and the heat prevailing made it a -very arduous undertaking. 
Without pressing need, therefore, ii b- advisable in summer 
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to take the ordinary stages, which entail an average daily 
march of 90 li^ and this will be more readily understood 
when I state that the lowest thermometer reading taken at 
night during my journey was 89 degrees Fahrenheit* The 
inns along the road are, as Chinese inns go, fairly clean 
and comfortable, while such food as chickens, eggs, vege- 
tables, etc* was always procurable* As for the road, 
although good in many places it is exceedingly bad in 
others, hilly parts being conspicuous most of the way. 
After a fairly steep descent from the village of Tsa T^ien- 
chuang you reach the Chengtu plain at Lung Oh‘uan-yi, 
a market town 50 U from the capital. From this point 
the road is paved with two parallel rows of stone, and 
the wheelbarrows, so much in demand as means of con- 
veyance for passengers and goods on the plain, are first 
met with* The plain is so thickly populated — farmhouses 
with their plantations of trees occurring every 100 yards 
or so apart — that you see no sign of the capital until you 
are just upon the East Gate of the city itself. 

The praises of Chengtu have been so often sung that 
it is only necessary for me to endorse the opinion of others 
as to its being one of tlie finest, if not the finest, city, from 
a European point of view, in the Empire, It was quite 
refreshing to see policemen, a force organized by the 
Viceroy Tsen, stationed at the corners of each street, 
dressed in blue with numbers plainly embroidered on their 
coats in red ; on their heads they wear straw hats, the ribbons 
of which bear the equivalent characters for Chengtu 
Gendarmerie.’^ Each man was armed with a long wooden 
staff, which he brought up to ** attention ” when an official 
; passed* It was the idea of Viceroy Tsen to drill men at 
,Oietgtu, and, when they had thoroughly mastered their 
reer!fit,©S:ercises, to draft them off to the different cities of 
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the Province, under an especially taught Chinese to act as 
Chief Inspector. In the can-ying out of this scheme the 
parade grounds of the capital were fully occupied by bodies 
of men marching and counter-mai’ching, while other parties 
were busy at the different rifle ranges. The principal streets 
of the city are well paved, broad thoroughfares, and it is 
the custom of many of the European inhabitants to ride 
bicycles all over the town. Inside the West Gate is situated 
the Tartar City, a most charming park -like estate but badly 
looked after ; it is separated from the Chinese portion of the 
town by an inner wall. 

On the 15th of August, aU our preparations for the 
Journey to Sungp'an being completed, the porters and chair- 
coolies were sent on to Pi-hsien, where they were to await our 
arrival the next morning. We had decided to do the 120 li 
to K‘uan-hsien in one day, and, as this was rather more than 
the coolies could be expected to do, we arranged to ride 
on horseback the 45 li to Pi-hsien, and there take our 
chairs to complete the remainder of the day’s journey. On 
the morning of the Ifith we left the capital by the West 
Gate, and, meeting our chairs at Pi-hsien, got into K‘uan- 
hsien the same evening at 7.30. It was a hard day’s 
journey, the li were long li, and, had we not ridden the first 
portion of the way, and so picked up fresh men to carry us 
on, could not have done the distance in the day. We had 
settled to take small chairs, with three bearers, for the journey 
to Sungp'an, in preference to riding on horseback, a decision 
which turned out to be the right one ; for, although it is 
possible to ride the distance on ponies, it is certainly un- 
advisable on account of the terrible stretches of bad and 
dangerous road to be negotiated m route. The road 
from Ohengtn to K'uan-hsien is across the plain, and the 
unpaved highway is fairly good though very dusty in dry 
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and tor beauty, gootl repair and ; cletolxiiess it will bold 
its own w’-ith any in China. From the street the visitor 
ascends a wide and well-kept flight of stone steps, and, 
passing through a sort of outer court, is confronted by the 
arch and doorway of the temple confine. This doorway and 
arch are resplendent in gold and magnificent colouring, 
while the carving and sculpture are works of the best Chinese 
order. Up another flight of steps and you are in the 
courtyard of the buiiding containing the gorgeous figure 
of Li-ping’s son, called by the Chinese Wang Erh. Pacing 
one another on either side of this courtyard are two 
extraordinary Crape-Myrtle trees— which the head priest told 
me were over two hundred years old — trained and trimmed 
in exact imitation of the shape of two enormous palm-leaf 
fans. The leaves had just fallen when I visited the temple, 
■so the wonderful interlacing of the branches could be clearly 
seen. As far as my recolleetion serves, these two trees, the 
counterpart of eacdi other, stood 25 feet high wntli a breadth 
of 10 feet, and they wei*e kept sjnnmetrical by having the 
ends of the branches bound round each other in such a way 
as to at first sight look as if bamboo liad been used for the 
purpose. 

At the back of the first hall is another courtyard, this 
time forming the approach to the building wherein sit the 
images of Li-ping himself and of his wife, the mother of 
Li the younger. They are seated in the usual stiff manner 
that Chinese deities are wont to affect— Li-ping on his 
wife’s left — and the artist has made the lady look well on 
the shady side of forty. Just outside this hall I noticed 
two magnificent large bronze perforated urns of the early 
Ming dynasty, perfect in w"orkmanship and condition. These 
priceless specimens of a lost art are well worth the study 
-of a competent antiquarian. Frotn Li-ping’s hall through 
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some side courts to the left, Ml of beautiful and well- 
cared-for flowers artistically arranged, is situated the 
celebrated temple for childless and barren women. It is a 
large hall wdierein are enshrined all the goddesses supposed 
to be the guardians of women, and the many little babies’ 
shoes that lie at the feet of the images— the votive offerings 
of those whose prayers have been granted — show the 
pathetic side of pagan worship. In fact, the accusation of 
callous ingratitude so frequently made by foreigners against 
the Chinese is discounted at K^uan-hsien when one sees 
the numbers of poor people who come from miles around 
to burn their little sticks of incense at the shrine of Li-ping 
and his son, out of gratitude for ;the benefits which their 
irrigation works have conferred, while their memory has 
been revered and honoured throughout Szechuan for over 
2,000 years. 

Outside the South Gate of Khian-hsien, on a rocky 
promontory — formed by the cutting through of the solid rock 
cliffs to allow of the passage of water of one of the irrigation 
channels — is another, though smaller, temple, dedicated to 
Li-ping’s son. From a balcony the tremendous rush of 
water through this rock channel can be well observed, and 
it is wonderful to see how timber rafts are navigated through 
the narrow cutting. For anything but rafts the passage is 
quite impossible, and the head Taoist priest of the temple 
told me that fatal accidents to those in charge of these were 
very common. It was really exciting to see the rafts come 
rushing past at a speed of quite 15 knots an hour, creaking 
and straining amidst a foaming torrent, where the slightest 
miscalculation on the part of the steerer meant being dashed 
to pieces against the perpendicular sides of the cliff, those 
on board who were not engaged in keeping the raft clear 
crouching down in pardonable fear and trembling. 
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The West Gate of K^'uan-hsien is situated some 200 feet 
higher than the busy portion of the town, and one of the 
grandest eoiips d^ml I have seen in China can be obtained 
from its portals ; to the right, mountains rising successively 
one above the other until lost in the clouds ; to the left, and 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, one of the most 
fertile and perhaps the most populated place of its kind on 
earth, the wonderful Chengtu Plain. In front you have 
the river, whose clear blue waters are divided by the white 
stone embankments of the irrigation system and islands 
covered with waving tufts of grass | beyond which, amidst 
well wooded and undulating hills, nestle clean w^hite farm- 
houses with open patches of grass land, the grazing ground 
of numerous herds of cattle. The whole makes a picture 
of which the beauty is not likely to be forgotten. 

Leaving the city of K^uan-hsien the Sniigp^an road 
passes Li-ping’s Temple and the fine rope bridge, the An 
Lan ch4ao. The bamboo ropes of which this bridge is made 
are suspended across the river : it has a length of 322 paces, 
a width of 8 feet, and is supported in the middle by one 
stone and three wooden buttresses. At both ends are built 
strong stone approaches, on each side of which stand five 
perpendicular beams or windlasses, and around these the ten 
bamboo ropes forming the I'ailings of the bridge are wound 
and can be tightened or loosened as desired. Horizontally,, 
on the ground, are also laid beams to which are fixed, on 
the same principle, the ten bamboo strands on which are 
laid the planks for flooring. These planks are kept in 
position by two other bamboo ropes running the whole length 
of the bridge above the flooring, which they secure by being 
fastened to the strands below. The bamboo ropes used for 
the bottom and sides of the bridge are 6 inches in diameter ; 
and when people walk over it, or during high wind, the 
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whole structure sways in a most disagreeable manner* 
Constant supervision is necessaxy to keep the bridge in repair, 
and there is not a nail or a piece of iron employed in its 
'Constmctioii. The i*oad acx'oss the An Lan chriao leads to 
Mou-tung Ting and Tibet 

A few li further on the road you cross a similarly made, 
though smaller, bridge, the Li-sha clx^iao, which I measured 
to be 240 paces long from end to end. Proceeding thence 
along the side of the hills forming tbe left bank of the 
Min, you suddenly leave the main river and ascend a small 
path boi’dering a tributaiy which runs through a beautiful 
narrow gorge to Yuchi. The hills along the roadside 
showed signs of coal, and there must be quite a large 
output from the mines ah'eady opened in the vicinity. 
A curious and happy method, which was new to me, 
of dealing with coal “ slack ” is here practised : a large 
pit is dug, and the slack, after being thoroughly soaked 
in water, is poured in and a cover put over it. A 
sort of kiln is thus formed, fire is inti^oduced, and the 
slack allowed to smoulder until it is converted into a 
solid mass of coke, which is then broken up and sold for 
fuel. Below us, on the water’s edge, I observed some 
iime-kilns, wliicli, however, turned out but inferior stuff, 
made from the limestone bouldei^s taken fx*om the river-bed. 
Along this stretch of road, or rather path, are established 
depots for timber which is here bound up into rafts for 
transport to Chengtu, etc. It had been raining heavily 
during the previous night, and, as it continued wet on the 
morning wo left K'uan-hsien, we started late, arranging to 
go that day no further than Yuchi, The latter place, though 
large, is not a very prosperous looking -village, built in a 
hollow and,»siirromided by hills of about 1,200. to :1,56{) 
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ISth Atigust.—MieT leaving Yiiclii we proceeded up 
.11 ravine for a short distance and then commenced the 
ascent of the Yang-tzii ling, a pass which the boiling-point 
thermometer showed to be 2,100 feet above Yuchi. The 
ixscent was a fairly steep one and took about two hours 
to climb. At the gap we found a temple and rest-house 
in one, and the road straightway descends the other side 
of the range. As we went down a fine view of the valley 
below was obtained : the surrounding slopes were planted ‘ 
with Indian corn, and beautiful wild flow^ers, growing 
in profusion, scented the air. The Min River again comes 
into sight and the road leads down to its banks at the 
village of Yin- chin g-wan. This place has quite a big 

timber market, the whole foreshore being littered with 
’Cypress logs, which have been brought in from the interior, 
and they are floated down the river from Yin-ching-wan 
to KHian-hsien. We are now fairly in the Min Gorge, 
while the river itself has become a mountain torrent, rushing 
and foaming over large rocks and boulders. How sick and 
tired of this same rushing stream does one become, seldom 
losing sight of it and never leaving its gorge the whole way 
to Sungp'an ! A few miles on from Ying-ching-wan you 
come upon the first bamboo rope system of crossing the river, 
though it afterwards became a common sight. Two ropes are 
here suspended across the stream from two wooden platforms 
15 feet higli, one on eacdi bank of the river. The distance 
over at this point is about 300 feet, and the bamboo ropes 
measured 1.0 inches in circumference. The person wishing 
to cross is supplied with a length of hemp rope, to 
which is attaclied a runner of about a foot long, made 
of thick split bamboo. He mounts the platform, and, 
-after securing the runner round the suspending bamboo 
hawser with his length of hemp rope, lashes himself firm y 
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to it by passing the remainder round his waist and making 
two loops for his legs. When thus properly secured he 
throws his right arm over the runner, jumps off the platform 
and slides down ^the slack of the suspending bamboo hawser. 
The impetus of the downward rush brings him up to within 
20 feet of the opposite bank, and this distance has to be 
traversed by catching hold of the hawser and hauling along 
hand over hand. I timed a man crossing the river in this 
way in well under a minute ; and, although it looks a pretty 
>stiff undertaking, there is really very little danger. 

The mountains on every side of us were well covered 
with trees, as were the many ravines breaking in from the 
hills. Butterflies, large and small, of every colour of the 
rainbow, kept flying in numbers across our path, but we saw- 
very few birds. The halting-place for the night was the 
village of Hsin-wen-ping, which we reached, after a good 
day’s tramp, at 5 p.m. 

19tli August , — Shortly after leaving Hsin-wen-ping the 
roadj which up to then had been easy, began to ran up and 
down with monotonous frequency, the hill-sides forming 
the river-bank or gorge, thus making our passage along 
much slower. Added to this we had our first experience of 
the extraordinary difference in the length of the Chinese 
mountain a difference which lasted all the way to 
Sungp^an, so that it was impossible to make up our minds 
on a reported-distance basis one day how far we could 
proceed on the morrow. Sometimes we would walk for an 
hour or an hour-and-a-half and be told we had come 10 
another stretch taking half the time would place as many as 
15 li to our credit, while once it took us over eight-and-a-half 
: hours to get over 35 going very consistently the whole 
time. The distance between our starting-point to-day and 
Wen-Ohuan Hsien is calculated at 60 1% but it is certainly 
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90 or even 95 if an inch. Half-way out the road became 
very bad, with long stretches cut out of the sheer cliff to 
negotiate. In one place there was hardly room for my chair 
to pass, and I was suddenly made aware of the fact by being 
heavily bumped against the inside rock of the roadway. 
The bearers staggered , and for a moment I thought chair 
and all were over the side — which meant a fall of over 200 
feet sheer into the rushing torrent beneath. From that day 
forth I was seized with a desire for walking exercise when- 
ever such places appeared in front of us^ and they happened 
with most objectionable frequency. We met many coolies 
on the road cai;rying loads of timber on a peculiarly made 
pei-tzu for balancing *their unwieldy burden ; we also came 
up with a mule-train taking up tea to Sungp^an under the 
charge of a party of Hsifans ; afterwards, caravans of 25 to 
30 mules carrying down wool and medicines were common, 
though it is a mystery how even these sure-footed animals 
with their packs can possibly pass many of the difficult and 
narrow pieces of road. That they do come to grief some- 
times, however, is shown by the carcasses of animals lying 
smashed up at the bottom of cliffs, the sight of which made 
us quite satisfied that -we had not selected horseback for our 
conveyance. It is most awkward when traversing a portion 
of road cut out of the cliff side to suddenly hear a tinkle of 
bells, shortly afterwards to be followed by the appearance 
of a mule, then another, round the corner, while their atten- 
dants are perhaps some distance behind. Seeing that the mules 
cannot turn back, one’s first thought is to beat a hasty retreat, 
but this is not always possible — on account of people coming 
up behind — or dignified. A kind Providence, however, has 
arranged that there is always a small widening of the road 
somewhere near, and there you crouch while the mules 
pick their way past without taking the slightest notice of 
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one’s probably perspiring presence. Luckily these incon- 
yenient encounters are rare and can be avoided by having; 
a man in front to warn any advancing cavalcade. 

Ten li out from Hsin«wen~ping it was brought to my 
notice that there was a jade mine in the vicinity some 30 U 
inland. I bought a few specimens, which showed the jade 
to be of an inferior kind, and was told that the daily output of 
the mine was from four to five piculs, the stone being worthy 
in the rough, about 75 to 100 cash a catty. Further on 'we 
reached the village of So-Clfiao, so named on account of a 
bamboo suspension bridge across the river. I was informed 
that the way over this bridge led to a range of hills called 
Phxo Shall, where there is a silver mine. Nei (Iheng-kimoj 
formerly Kansuh Titai,, had considered it worth %vorking, 
and was about to start operations when his death occiirred. 
Nothing has been done since, however, to open the minOj yyhich 
is distant 200 U from So-Ch^iaOj over a road too difficult for 
horse or chair, and it can only be reached on foot. 

We arrived at Wen-Chuan-hsien, our stopping-place for 
the night, at 6.30 pm,, after a very trying day’s journey. 
The town consists of one street of poverty-stricken appearance, 
and I quite believed the Magistrate when he pathetically 
explained to me that Ms billet was considered one of the 
worst catches^ officially speaking, in Szechuan. The popula- 
,.tioa of the place I would estimate at 3,000 at most. The 
•upper part of the town,-'wffier6 tho Hsien’s Yamen is situated^ 
is. Mmost deserted, and therefore comparatively clean ; at the 
north end is a bamboo suspension bridge which I measured 
,io have a span of 130 paces,^ built on the same principle as 
.those at Khian-hsien though having no support or buttress 
^ 1 % the , middle. The hills aj»e fairly well timbered with fir 
, and tlie water In the river is here like a mill race, 
} steep, observable fall. 
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20th August . — On leaving Wen-Cliuan-iisien the road 
becomes clifficnlt on account of limestone rocks and boulders, 
apparently washed down by the mountain torrents during 
floods. It was difficult to see how this could have been done 
by the brooks, 'which were all these watercourses were when 
we passed, but I was told that during really heavy rains 
the path was entirely blocked to travellers on account of 
the volume of water flowing down from the mountains. 
Traces of once large and flourishing villages remain in some 
places in the shape of a few dilapidated huts, showing how 
well such inundations have done their work. Perched on 
the top of a height was the first Mantzu village seen from 
the road. The architecture of these square, stone-built 
edifices, peculiar to the aborigines of these districts, with 
their high towers, said to be for defence, have been often 
described, so that we did not think it worth while to make 
the ascent to the well-nigh inaccessible places where these 
strange and isolated people have built their houses. We 
also commenced to find, at frequent intervals, the ruins of 
former Mantzu habitations, which made it plain that the 
encroachments of the Chinese had been resisted to the last. 
The houses of the latter race are, or rather w^ere, built for 
defence, and the ruins of several of these could tell many a 
story of bloodshed and massacre were they able to talk. The 
Celestials who live along the road have adopted the Tibetan 
square, stone-walled and flat-roofed st 3 de of house, to better 
withstand the violence of the wind, , which at times blows 
through tlie narrow gorge with great violence. The outer 
w^alls of tiiese houses are built of shale — ererywbere 
plentiful- — ^but the Chinese retain their dirty wooden interiors, 
blackened with smoke. The mountain ■ Chinese are much 
finer and stronger-looking than those of the plains, and, 
although here and there are to he seen- women with bound 
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feet, the majority do not bind, are strong an3 healthy red- 
cheeked lasses, but dirty and slovenly to an extreme. In 
the towns, however, one observes a distinct falling-off in the 
physique of the inhabitants, both male and female, which 
can be traced to the usually more confined mode of life and 



the freer use of the opium pipe. Indian corn is the chief 
food of the people, and I was surprised to see the important 
part played at table by the common potato, which is eaten 
au naturel and in the form of cakes. Enormous round 
wheat-flour gaieties were put away with great gusto by 
our following, who, however, frequently bewailed the absence 
of their beloved rice. 

At noon we came to a small collection of huts, and 
the road here leaves the river to take a short cut over a 
steep hill, on the opposite side of which, as you descend to 
rejoin the Min, is the extraordinary bank of sand described 
by Gill. To-day, too, we met the first herd of yaks, and, 
although the heat was by no means great, the poor beasts 
were panting most distressfully. The town of Wei-Ohow 
was reached at 3.30 p.m., and we judged it to be, for this 
part of the world, a fairly prosperous centre. It could 
be more aptly described as a large enclosed village, the 
wall being built up the steep side of a hill, at the foot of 
which are the shops and habitations of the people. At 
Wei-Ohow you branch off the Sungp‘an road for Li-fan- 
ting, crossing the Min River by a bamboo suspension bridge, 
and bearing in direct west. At the close of an exceedingly 
tiring day’s travel we put up for the night at the village 
of Ching-po. 

21st AttgmL — Leaving Ching-po the road is very bad 
for a distance of 10 U or so, when the gorge begins to open out 
a little, forming valleys, the crossing of which was a great 
being cooped up so long in the narrdw portion 
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traversed. On the other side of the river are to be seen 
several Mantzu villages, so high up, however, and seemingly 
so inaccessible, that the proper approach to them must be from 
inland. They are situated too far away from the road for 
any human life to be observed, though the cultivation of 
wheat, Indian corn, etc. could be recognized through our 
glasses. In fact, so far we had seen very few of the Tribesmen 
of the different clans who inhabit the country above and to 
whom I shall have occasion to refer later. We entered the 
Mao-Chow valley at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, but, as the 
road skirts round the southern limits in following the bend of 
the river, we did not reach the town itself till 5.30 p.m. The 
valley is about 3 miles long by one-half broad, surrounded by 
mountains 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, and is most picturesque 
and striking, if not beautiful. The river here flows smoothly 
over a sandy bottom, *and, as on the day that Gill saw it, there 
was the fisherman with his bamboo rod and reel placidly 
fishing from the bank. When we passed, the wheat, which 
was everywhere almost ready for reaping, shone out in its 
golden splendour, while well up the hill-sides were planted 
the more sober-looking crops of Indian corn. Paths, ascending 
the hills and plainly outlined in white, were observable in all 
directions, showing that Mao-Chow is the centre and market 
for the surrounding mountainous districts. The town itself is 
a poor-looking place, but on the northern side lies a suburb 
(loai cUeng) in which the number of respectable Kung-Kuan 
go far to prove that many are enabled to live in comfortable 
circumstances through its trade. What struck us most, 
however, was the filthiness of the inn at which we stayed, and 
I may here say that we invariably found that the larger 
places en route^ where better inns might be reasonably expected, 
could never produce anything to compete, either in cleanliness 
^or comfort, such as it was, with the lodgings obtainable in 
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the villages. A mile ontside the North Gate, branching 
eastwards, is the road to Shih-Tsuen-hsicn and OImng»pa, 
now become an important route for merchandize, on account 
of the heavy liUn charges levied at K‘uan-hsien on goods 
passing down from the North. This being the point where 
the teas destined for Tibet, grown around K‘uan-iisien and 
Shih-Tsuen, meet on the journey to Sungp^an, there are 
established large receiving depots in which the tea is stored 
ready for despatch, that from K^uan-hsien in matted packages 
containing 120 catties each, the Shih-Tsuen kind packed in 
similar, though smaller, packages of 6G catties each, 

22nd Bidding good-bye to our uncomfortable 

quarters at Mao-Chow we continued our journey, and, after 
going about 5 li^ dived once more into the Min Gorge. On 
looking back we saw snow on the higher mountains, but 
surmised it had fallen during the previous night, as it had 
been raining at Mao-Ohow. The road became absolutely 
atrocious and the going most difficult — now on the level of 
the river for a few yards, now running up and along the 
sheer cliff-sides and then down again. In short, the road 
between Mao-Ohow and Tie-chi is the worst and most 
difficult on the whole journey. In many places it is broken, 
and supported along the cliff by beams of timber and paved 
with rotten planking, while in others it was nearly obliterated 
through landslips. I shall long bear the unpleasant recollec- 
tion of one place, about 200 yards of crumbling path of not 
more than a foot wide with a clean drop of some 200 feet on 
to rocks below. A gang of men were busy repairing the 
damage, and they bad a collecting-box handy, into which 
passer-by, I am .sure^^ would gladly pay a small 
1 I’, know-- 1 did'-sov very willingly; in the hope that 
' haw' -completed- their work before we had to- 

■;* .on-our return Journey. The' ownfery 
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about, too, bad changed for the worse, and instead of well- 
wooded hill-sides were bare limestone precipices, covered 
here and there with scrub and small fir trees. The rushing 
water of the river, now heavily charged with lime as it 
broke over its rocky course, added to the cold desolation 
of a scene in which the only sign of life "was a flight of 
blue pigeons. These pigeons be described as half 

wdld and half domesticated, as, although most of them 
have their nests in the cliff-sides, yet the villagers hang 
baskets under the eaves of their houses, where many nest 
freely. The young birds are secured before they are able 
to fly, and make a valuable addition to the limited menn of 
these excellent people. We also saw a large black variety 
of rock pigeon, but could never get a shot at one. Kuins 
of former homesteads were in plenty along the road — whether 
Chinese or Mantzu I could not discover — their unroofed, 
square rooms being sometimes used as gardens. Elsewhere, 
the flat, solid roofs of houses occupied by Chinese were 
utilized for drying the just gathered Indian corn, whose 
orange tint lent a bright colour to the dismal surroundings. 
Crops such as wheat, peas, etc., instead of being left to dry 
in the fields after 3*eaping, are hung upon large wooden 
framework structures, a system at once effective and safe 
in preventing loss or damage in case of rain or damp. Our 
destination for to-day was the small hamlet of Chaog-Iing, 
which we reached at 6 p.m. The only inn, dark and 
tlismal, was situated in a hollow, an overhanging cliff on 
one side, on the top of which was. built a collection of 
jincient-looking houses. 

2Srd August . — We left Chang-ling at 6.30 a.m. and 
proceeded along an up-and-down path for some 10 U to 
Liang-Ho-K^ou, where the Liu^Hus Ho,, flowing from the- 
west, joins waters with the Min. The latter here takes an 
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almost rectangular bend to tbe north, and is confined by a 
narrow precipitous gorge : the tributary has a much 
larger volume of water at the junction than the mam 
stream. This portion of the Min Gorge for 10 li is frequently 
impassable for travellers, on account of the wind which blows 
up, as through a funnel. During bursts of Aese wind- 
storms men and mules are often blown off the high, narrow 
stone path to instant destruction below. We were told 
that had we arrived the day before our passage w'ould have 
been blocked, and it was quite apparent that some stoppage 
of the traffic had occurred, pro tern, by the numbers of 
carrying-coolies and mules met with on the road. As it 
was, the stiff, gusty breeze we encountered made one readily 
believe the difficulty of getting through during a really 
strong blow. I have remarked before on the wonderful way 
in which the loaded mules negotiate the difficult passages, 
and I now say it is equally marvellous how the carrying- 
coolies get along, burdened as they are. Many of these 
miserably-existing men toil along day after day with a load of 
240 catties of tea— that is, two large packages— on their 
backs, while women and boys are seen bearing the smaller 
66-catty bundles. Poor wretches, with their tufts of wool to 
wipe the dust from parched lips and their rings of bamboo to 
scrape the sweat of hard labour from off brow's and arms. 
Well may they give the peculiar whistle of relief after 
planting down the propping-stick, carried to ease their 
backs, from the weight of their burdens when resting. 
Badly paid, badly nourished, and with no excitement in 
their life of toil, beyond being always on the <]ui live to see 
that they are notjovercharged a cash or two for their food or 
opium. allowance, or done out of the verminous their 

! .■ only bed-clothing. When these things happen the worm 
' tums indeed, and tho tired, broken toiler will burst forth into 
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soch a flame of vituperation tliat the immediate neighbour- 
hood becomes lurid to an extent that gives reason for 
congratulation to the bystander for not knowing sufficient 
Chinese to understand the sentiments and requests expressed. 
In bitter irony, too, are scrolls hung up everywhere to proclaim 
good wishes to all : Magnificent Prosperity await you ’’ ; 

Wealth and Happiness to him who rests beneath this- 
roof” ; "‘The Hall wherein are Virtue and Surpassing Joy” ; 
'^The Delights and Prosperity of Spring are Yours,” and 
hundreds of high-flown sentiments of a like nature, for the 
benefit of those who can never hope for anything of greater 
value than the opium pipe. 

It had been our intention to reach Tie-chi that day, but 
we had quite enough of travelling when w^e arrived at 
Shui-K^ou-Ohih at 5 p.m. The last 10 li were up a stiff 
ascent of some 1,200 feet, very hard going, away from the 
course of the river, which, however, remained in sight. On 
the top of this ascent the country opens out somewhat, and 
there we saw pheasants for the first time, though the cover 
was very thick. 

24th August . — A beautiful morning when we left 
Shui-K^ou-Chih, and about 5 li out we came upon a lot of 
pheasants, the cocks different in plumage from the common 
Chinese bird in being wdthout the white ring round the 
neck, having shorter tail feathers and being smaller. Early 
as it was, the young birds were well grown and strong on 
the wing, and we committed the heinous offence of shooting 
a few for the pot as a welcome addition to our commissariat. 
From what we observed, both in going and returning 15 
days later, a good shot should make a grand bag, shooting 
over an easy country of cultivated fields. Tie-chi came 
into sight below us shortly afterwards, and we descended by 
a path which gave us a capital view of the town. It is a 
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small place, square in shape, with a wall forming three of 
the sides, the fourth side being a sheer precipice with a drop 
of some 400 feet^ The town is built on an inclined ledge 
or plateau, the greater part of which was under Indian 
corn cultivation ; the houses are few in number, the ground 
within the walls being mostly given up to vegetable gardens. 
The high road passes through Tie-ehi, and, after an easy 
.ascent upwards, descends immediately again to the river- 
bank. Standing on the summit where this descent (the Wii- 
pantze, 650 ft.) begins, a splendid view is obtained of uplands 
rising to about 4,000 feet above the river, the lower slopes 
being thickly cultivated. At the bottom of the Wu-pantze, 
and after passing the village of Hsiao-Sha-wan, the road 
is again shut in by the Min Gorge. At 5.30 p.m. we 
reached the village of Tai-ping, where we decided to sto{) 
for the night. 

25th August — Leaving Tai-ping at 6,30, we traversed 
a comparatively good road which lasted all day and until 
we got to Chen-Ohiang-Ktian at 5.30 p.m. The carrying- 
coolies being far behind, it was decided to put up at this 
village for the night. We had some diflScnlty, however, 
in finding lodgings, as the place does not boast of a 
respectable inn, but eventually we were able to get possession 
of a room in a private house, which we gladly occupied. 
Nothing of interest had been seen during the day, and we 
were getting more and more tired of the Min River and its 
continuous gorge. The sides of the hills were steep enough 
to make it difficult to shoot, although we frequently heard 
the defiant crowing of cock pheasants. Moreover, we were 
now some d,000 feet above sea-level, and the clambering 
up hills at this altitude very soon becomes fatiguing. 
“Grazing along the roadside were flocks of sheep and goats, 
while the, ungainly looking yaks were getting quite plentiful. 
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I also noticed a breed of very small cows, not mucli bigger 
than a Newfoundland dog, but, all the same, well-shaped 
and handsome little beasts. Here and there were poppy 
fields in bloom and in full pod, despite the lateness of the 
season. 

26th August — We left Ohen-Chiang-Kuan at 6.30, the 
air being quite chilly and fresh. To-day we commenced 
to meet with Hsifans, w^ho were driving cattle laden with 
medicines, intended for sale at tlie difierent villages, or 
carrying purchases back to their mountain habitations. The 
country begins to 0 }^en out, showing that we are getting 
to the top of the uplands : the slopes of the hills are of a more 
gentle gradient on every side, while there are no high 
mountains towering above ns as formerly. One can see, 
too, that one is getting within the sphere of the Llama by 
the prayer-flags fluttering from poles in the villages along 
the road. We arrived, after doing a very easy stage, at 
the village of An-Huang-Knaii at 5.30 p.m. 

27th August . — With only 50 li before us to reach our 
journey’s end, we left An-Huang-Knan at 6.30 a.m., the 
road getting better and better as we proceeded. 15 li this 
side of Sungp^an the Min Gorge opens out for good, and 
you traverse a thickly cultivated valley until, turning 
a sharp corner, the town, or rather at first the top part of 
the wall of the town, comes into view about a mile ahead ; 
you pass a green parade ground with barracks for troops, 
and shortly afterwards enter the gate of the outer city of 
Sungp'an. Coming in to the town by the {South Gate 
the road crosses the Min River by a covered bridge. The 
Sungp^an Ting had kindly prepared a clean and roomy inn 
for our reception, where we arrived in excellent health and 
spirits at noon. The journey from Chengtu to Sungp^an was 
ithus accomplished in 11| days, without a mishap of any kind. 
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and, with the exception of a few hours" rain in the morning 
at Iv^nan-hsien and Mao-Chow, in perfectly fine weather. 

The following brief but interesting note on the flora 
of the district traversed was given me by my travelling 
companion, Mr. E. H. Wilson : — “ From Iv^nan-hsien to 
Wei-Chow the flora is interesting, shrubs and herbs abound 
and the tops of the mountains are clad with remnants of 
coniferous forest From Wei-Chow to Tie-chi the flora iwS 
excessively poor, plants of a xerophytic character pre- 
dominating. The genus artemisia (wormwood) form fully 
three-quarters of the vegetation, and it is associated with plants 
that can withstand extremes* The Henbane and Thorn-apple 
are the commonest roadside weeds. The nature of the rocks 
and the strong winds which prevail are mainly responsible 
for the aridity. Whenever limestone appears, and it 
frequently does high up, remains of forest are still to be 
seen. Above Tie-chi the Min valley widens somewhat and 
the mountain sides are clad with dense scrub. Genera and 
species are still few and artemisia constitute still ' the 
bulk of the vegetation. A couple of species of spircm — a 
fine yellow flower — clematis^ the handsome Buddleia vanahilis 
and Caryopteris Mastaeantlms^ together with various 
Leguminosem are the principal shrubs. Herbs are plentiful, 
especially members of the mint family (Labiatew), Two 
common shrubs growing in the shingle and sand of the river- 
bed are Ilippophce Thamnoides and Myncaria Germanica; 
Popuhs euplimiica and Willows are the common trees 
of the roadside. Beyond Sungp‘an the mountains are 
more or less rounded and covered with grass. Herbs 
are abundant, especially Gentians, Aconites and various 
Composites. Two species of Spircea, Potentilla frutkosa^ 
and various Legimiim&em form enormous heaths from 10,000 
to 12,500 feet. The steep and more rocky mountain sides 
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are clad conifer forests, composed almost entirely of 

two species of Spruce and a Juniper. All these are Talxtahle 
timber trees, and nearly all the houses both in and around 
Snngp^an are built of them. Rice ceases at E*uai>hsieii 
(2,280 ft.) and maize at 8,500 ft. Beyond this the crops 
are wheat, barley, oats, peas and broad beans. Black barley 
is a peculiarity of Sungp^an, and flax {Liniiin zisitattssmMm) 
is cultivated for its oil. The Irish potato is largely grown, 
and the tubers have an excellent flavour. The opium poppy 
is sparingly cultivated by Chinese and Hsifans ; at the 
I time of our visit it xvas in full flower. Apples, pears, apricots 

and peaches are cultivated around Siingp^an, but the 
commonest fruit tree of the Min valley is the walnut,’" 


Paet II.— Tibetan Boedee. 

* ■ ■ ■ 

Sungp'an, according to the ^SSzechuan Cliih,” or 
Provincial Record, was originally a Chinese Military Post, 
and it is only of late years that it has sprung into prominence 
as a sharer with Tachienlu of the principal trade with Tibet 
passing through the Province of Szechuan, The city is 
situated in the north-west corner of Szechuan on the upper 
waters of the Min River (whose source is some 35 miles 
beyond to the north), at an altitude of 9,700 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and is one of the border towns of China that 
are linked with the uplands of the Amdon or grass country 
of K.E, Tibet. It has, however, one serious rival as regards 
trade in Tao Chow in Kansuh, but is slowly encroaching on 
the former local monopoly of that place. The town is most 
picturesquely located in a valley, the hills on either side 
rising sharply from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. in height, the slopes 
of these hills being everywhere under cultivation of wheat. 
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oats, with here and there green peas. In August, when I 
saw it, the landscape was one blaze of yellow grain. The Mia 
River, which flows down the centre of the valley, cuts throngii 
the middle of the town, and it is not much more than 25 yards 
wide at its broadest part, aud in places narrows down to as 
little as eight, but nowhere could I discover a really fordable 
spot. The town is enclosed by a wall, in fair repair, with four 
Gates — N,, S., B. aud W. — aud this wall runs up the side of a 
steep hill, so that tlie West Gate is some 1,000 ft. higher than 
the other three, which are, with the business houses and chief 
inhabited ([uarter, l 3 uilt on the flat. Some 250 ft. up the 
hilly poj'tion of the town is the Yamen of the Tm 0 official 
and a small cluster of houses, but with the exception of these, 
a few huts and a temple, the steep incline is under cultivation. 
The one long street, extending from the Sortli to the South 
Gate, about three-quarters of a mile long, is occupied mostly 
by shops in which are displayed for sale native cotton goods, 
sheep-skins, provisions, clothing and medicines, with here and 
there a few skins of animals brought; from Cheogtu and the 
south for sale to the tribesmen ; here, too, are the usual tea and 
eating shops and the Imperial Post Office. The first thing 
that strikes a traveller is the new appearance of the houses, all 
of which are built of wood, with porticos curiously and not 
unhandsomely carved, while the establishments still under 
construction pointed to a flourishing condition in the 
carpentering trade. This energy in the building line is 
explained when one hears of the great fire wffiich took place 
in the city in October 1901. The conflagration is said 
to have completely destroyed two-thirds of the whole town, 
-and it evidently did this damage if the few^ old-looking 
houses represent those that were saved. Outside the North 
'Gate is a suburb, where are to be found a number of flour 
mills,^ tl)e horizontal wheels of which are driven by the 
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river-water diverted on to them by dykes. In parenthesis 
I may mention that the horizontal-wheel system for 
turning the grindstones of flour mills is everywhere 
adopted in this district. Through the East Gate and across 
a bridge over the river is the road to Lung-An-fn and 
An-ping, Siingp^^an is the furthest point where one can 
travel without being supplied tents and camping-out 

paraphernalia; beyond, except on the Lung- An road, you 
have done with such conveniences as inns, while the Hsifan 
villages at which it may be possible to get a night's lodging 
have, at best, nothing to offer but a high-smelling apartment 
common to all, wherein it is advisable not to risk being over- 


whelmed. The town itself is of small size and contains, at 
most, a Chinese population of 3,000 actual residents, but this 
flgure is less than half of the number always lodging within its 
precincts, the majority being represented by countrymen who 
%dsit Simgp’an for purpose of petty trading in food-stufts and 
sundries. The official figures of the resident population for 
the whole district taken a short time ago were as follows : — 


The City of Sungp-an 


■On the Eastern Road to Miiting-tim 


On the S. Road to Mao-Ohow bordei' 


On the W. Road to Yang Chang-lo 


Ob the X. Road to Chai K'uan 


Houses 1,082. Males 1,570 
Females 1,300 


Houses 140. Males 

J’e males 


Houses 320. 


Males 

Females 


Houses 345. Males 

Females 


194 

142 

393 

312 

379 

310 


. Houses 2^132. Males 3,220 
Females 2,671 

Living (dsewliere in the Sungp^an Bistricc Houses ,3,921. Males 6,766 

Females 3,806 


Hraiid Total for the Sungp'aii District . 


Males 11,512 
Females 8,641 


2,870 

336 

705 

689 

5,891 

■ 9,632 

-20,053 
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I have every reason to believe that these figures 
are, with the exception, perhaps, of the item for those 
Chinese living amongst the Tribesmen, fairly approximate. 

Sungp^an has been the scene of constant fighting 
between the Chinese and Hsifans, and a few^ years ago 
the latter actually succeeded in capturing the town 
itself and held it for a short time. On that occasion the 
chief civil official was killed and the Brigadier-General 
was only just able to escape away under cover of the 
darkness. The whole attach took the inhabitants by 
surprise, and for some years afterwards none but Chinese 
were allowed to be within the gates of the city between 
sunset and sunrise: this rule has now been rescinded* 
Properly speaking, and on paper, the whole of the 
Bungp^an District Tribesmen are under the jurisdiction 
of the Ting^ who has the rank and title of a Fu ; but this 
official told me that he seldom interfered, except in cases 
happening in the city itself, as it was found to work 
more smoothly to leave these people to the care of the 
different Tit Ssn^ or Headmen, who are appointed on 
the Fits recommendation and made personally responsible 
for the good behaviour of their sections. For the past few 
years peace has been well maintained under this system, 
and now the Chinese and Tribesmen, in the near vicinity 
of the city, are assimilating one with the other more and 
more, though there are still outbreaks happening in the 
more remote districts, requiring troops to be sent to restore 
order. These commotions arise owing to the natural 
lawlessness of the Tribesmen and to the enmity felt for 
the Chinese where the full pressure of their inevitable and 
overpowering encroachment has not been experienced. That 
the Celestial considers himself the ruler, and is looked upon 
as such by the Hsifan, is undoubtedly evident, and the 
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friendly intercourse before nientioned is perhaps only so 
mutnal about Sungp'an; but there you see Chinese and 
Hsifan farming the same fields living peacefully together 
in the same house, treating each other sympathetically and 
on an apparent footing of equality. 

The chief civil Chinese official is the Thig^ and this 
gentleman, Huang ta-jen, is of a different sort from 
most Chinese mandarins, in so far that he scorns the use of 
a sedan chair, is seen superintending in person any public 
•works on hand, and regularly takes his daily riding 
exercise. The Tinges emoluments — about Tls. 2,000 annually, 
he told me — are very small considering the work and 
responsibility of his post, he having frequently to make 
long trips into the country to hear and settle (diinese 
claims. Luckily he is young and energetic, and his lot 
does not seem to lessen a gaiety which is as refreshing 
to meet with in a Chinaman as it is rare. The Chentai 
heads the military roster, and his billet, too, is by no means 
a sinecure if the duties which he is supposed to perform 
are properly carried out. For some reason this appointment 
is held by a very old man, who is almost blind ; so, if 
suddenly called upon to take command of any expedition 
in this very difficult country, he would, through infirmity, 

be unable to go. The force under him consists of 10 Ying^ 

or regiments, of horse and foot, principally the former, and 
his command extends from Iv^uan-hsien on the Southern 
Road with a detachment at Lung An-fu and another at 
Aiipiog. The old gentleman was most disconsolate over 
his position and confided to me that the whole 10 Ting 

together did not muster more than 1,800 men. He lives 

alone without his family, for he said it was impossible to 
bring them to Sungp^'an, and his miserable Yamen is by 
no means suitable to such a high official. The Chentai 
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also told me that his stable consisted of one pony, which- 
he dare not I'ide himself and was quite solicitous to 
lend to me. 

Europeans can live very well at Sungphan, and food is 
both cheap and plentiful: capital beef, mutton, poultry of 
all sorts, milk and butter are always obtainable. There is 
also a very delicate little fish resembling a dace, caught 
in the river ; and in season partridges, pheasants and hares 
can be procured in the market. For vegetables, I noticed 
excellent potatoes, peas, cabbages, turnips and carrots; 
fruit, however, was neither plentiful nor very good, and 
I only saw pears, peaches and a small kind of apple. 
Mutton and beef sell for 25 to 35 casli a catty, a cpiart of 
rich milk can be bought for 20 cash, fowls 100 cash each, 
potatoes 10 cash a catty, and I heard that in winter a 
pheasant could be purchased for 25 cash. Sheep and pigs 
are slaughtered in the open street by butchers, and a 
gruesome sight is always seen round their stalls, where 
numbers of dogs of all sis^es and shapes congregate, with 
their thick coats matted with the blood that has dripped 
on them from freshly killed animals, slaughtered with 
the knife. 

The environs of the town are most interesting, and in 
places the scenery is really beautifiiL To get about, however, 
it is almost necessary to ride, since the climbing of hills on 
foot in the rarified atmosphere is both trying and fatiguing to 
those not accustomed to it. One of the places we visited was 
the Llama temple, Ho Shih, quite an easy distance on horse- 
back of 35 IL To reach there jmu leave Sungp^an by the 
South Gate, cross the river and mount by a ravine the 
western range of the valley, from the summit of which a 
splendid view of the Hsueh Shan, covered with eternal snow, 

' stretch of grassland 'is Irwersei:: 
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before descending into another valley, presenting a beautiful 
voup d^mil as you go down. On all sides are hills covered 
with thick fir forests, while below one might almost think he 
w^as looking on a rural scene at home. Hsifan villages are 
dotted about the vale, a good half-mile wide at the bottom, 
with oxen (but here also yaks), horses and sheep grazing in 
enclosed fields, Down the centre flows a beautifully clear 
stream, alongside of which is the roadway, bordered on each 
side by a hedge of willow and wild gooseberry. The temple, 
like all Llama temples, has its grassplot in front and village 
of dirty white houses — the homes of the Llamas, of whom the 
temple boasts about 200. If vice of the most degrading 
order was ever stamped on faces, then it is on those of these 
priests, who, moreover, treat one with a show” of indifferent 
insolence as galling as it is unmannerly. Cleanliness they 
wot not of, and their close proximity is, in consequence, a 
fetiTim on one's power of endurance, to say the least. The temple 
itself is evidently , a ^ricli one, but . we %vere unable to see. it. 
all on account of a service that was going on and which we 
ware evidently not wanted to witness. Out tbrougli the 
Bast Gate of Sungp^an and along the -Lung An road is 
another Lamasery, but of smaller size, which is worth 
inspecting if only for the beauty of the view. The Llamas 
have a ieroeious dog there, however, which somewhat mars 
the pleasure of the visit on account of its marked desire and 
evident power to make a meal of you. The worshippers at 
these temples, are Chinese as well, as Hsifans, old. and 
young, and women predominating, who go marching round 
and round turning the prayer-wheels, hung up in a sort 
of gallery. 

Through the iNorrii Gate is a splendid stretch of level 
road for some miles along the-Sungptan valley. This. is the 
highway to the Grass Country aird. it\makes a capital ride, 
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full of novelty and interest, not lessened by meeting teams 
of yaks with gaiidy-becapped Tibetan attendants bringing 
in merchandize. 

Good riding is possible in all directions, though, of 
course, a lot of hill-climbing is necessary. The ponies mostly 
used are those from Kansuh, which are bigger than the sinall 
blit well shaped Szechuan steed. The Kansiili pony is about 
the same size as the Manchurian one, though heavier and 
more ungainly-looking, with big iiddle-heads and massive 
quarters, and not, I should say, capable of much speed. 
Unlike most of their Manchurian brothers, they are extremely 
steady and docile, threading their way along without ap- 
parently taking the slightest notice of anything — a most 
excellent quality, more i)articularly appreciated when amidst 
a herd of yaks or sheep on a difficult piece of road. 

Sport in the shape of pheasant shooting is everywhere 
plentiful, and from what 1 saw in the beginning of September 
a good shot, when the snow on the hills has caused the birds 
to seek the valleys, should have no diffieulty in accounting 
for a bag of 25 or 30 brace of birds in a day’s outing. The 
going, too, is not at all difficult, and the trying effort of 
climbing up hills can be easily Avoided. Wherever we went 
birds were found in numbers sufficient to gladden the heart of 
any sportsman. We never, however, saw a partridge, though 
there are said to be plenty enough ; but along the Anping road 
hares were numerous, fine big fellows they were, too, like 
those we get at home^ For one who is more ambitious there 
ought to be good deer-stdking in the neighbourhood, but 
this sport would require an outing among the mountain-tops. 
The Hsifans are great hunters of deer, which they shoot with 
their Tibetan guns i^esting on a fork attached to the barrel 
and stuck in the ground. I tried hard to purchase one of 
ihese weapons, but nothing I liad with me would induce the 
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• owner to part, 1 saw one of the deer that had been lately 
shot — handsome big stag with six fine antlers and weighing 

' quite 300 Ibs- 

The climate of Siingp^an is, of course, cold during most 
months of the year, though dry and very bracing. Snow 
begins to fiill about the end of September, and it is only 
possible to get one crop out of the ground annually. During 
the few days we were there, 27th August to 5th September, 
the thermometer stood at its highest, 75 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and on one rainy night it fell to 49 degrees. In the day- 
time it was warm in the sun, with a cool snap of morning 
freshness, most exhilarating and pleasant. The Chinese 
wear their wadded clothing all the year round, dressing 
themselves in sheepskins when the really cold weather sets 
in. The thermometer then goes down to zero, but I was 
told that most of the da3^s were bright and sunny, so, with 
the . dryness ■ of the ■ atmospherej it must- be surmised dhat 
Sungp^aii possesses a climate bracing and healthy. ■ , . 

■ One of . the. most interesting sights in Bungp%ii is hlie 
appearance of the diflerent Tribesmen who come in to do 
exchange business with the Chinese in the city. I xogmi 
that, owing to the shortness of mj stay in their neighbour- 
hood, I am able to give but a very uncertain account of this 
people, and, in consequence, cannot add much to the little 
already known about fhem. By their picturesque though 
frequently grotesque garbs the Hsifan Tribes are con- 
spicuous, and these are the people most seen about the streets. 
The term Mantzii, which is promiscuously given by the 
Chinese to all of the tribes inhabiting the district between 
Chinese Szechuan and Tibet^ is as misleading as it is con- 
fusing, but for want of a better I will' employ it here as a 
general name for those tribes whose country lies to the south 
'Of the Liu Hwa River and in contradistinction to the word 
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describe the undoubted Tibetan 

the north of it and round about Sungp'an. Of the 

and Moorukai, and ike 
find IdofaB-, C)f wlios6 diffbrGnt 
ocabnlary, I found that the two 
Tibetan in origin, the 
::Sr, identicah 'v '"On, ; , 
Mantzu'- .'tribes ■'hate', ■ . 
ith each other or with that of 
of the few words of the 
the Annex to this report 
rmtteral sounds are impossible to 
bey are far more pronounced in the 
Hsifan dialects than in that of the Po Lu-tzu, while the 
Hofan sounds are the softest of them all. Very few of the 
Tribesmen speak Chinese, and each village has its particular 
interpseter (^Tung-SMJi) who transacts all outside fausiuess 
for Ms fellows. It was extremely difficult, therefore, owing 
to the limited knowledge of Chinese possessed by the natives 
q^uestioned, to he sure that the words spoken were really 
those wanted, so I have confined myself here to giving the 
few examples where a mistake was not likely to occur. 

The dress, too, of the Hsifan and Mantzii differ; the men 
of the former tribes wear coats of claret-coloured serge 
(Pu-Lu) confined at the waist by a girdle and often 
ornamented z’ouud the edges with fur, cotton breeches and 
high felt boots. In cold weather a sheep-skin robe is added, 
the hair of which is worn inside. On their heads they wear 
stone-coloured low soft felt hats, the rims of which are turned 
up and bordered with black; many of thorn round Sungp'an, 
iowever, have strange sugar-loaf shaped headgear. ' The 
' ; enVelo|» - themselves in a garment reaching to the 

; petticoats in one, and’ generally of blue 


Hsifan, which will do to 
tribes to 

two Hsifan tribes, namely, Lapp'a 
Mantzii tribes, Po Lu-tzu 
languages I took a small v 
former differ little in speech and are 
customs and manners of both tribes bein^ 
the contrary, the dialects of the two 
hardly anything in common w 
the Hsifans, as a comparison 
vocabularies which are given in 
will show. 
reproduce on 
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with deep red or yellow fancy borders round the bottom 
of the skirt and up the front. On their feet they wear high 
boots of uiitanned leather. Their long black hair is plaited 
into numerous small plaits beginning at the temples^ and 
these are brought up and bound round the outside of a felt hat 
similar to that worn by the men ; the plaits thus showing are 
decorated with numerous amber beads and shells of diiferent. 
colours. When m grande tenue^ from the sides of this 
coiffure hang fancy embossed silver rings from] which suspend 
gaudy red and yellow silk tassels. The whole garb gives a 
clumsy, overdressed appearance to the wearer, but its strange- 
ness and bright colouring make it undoubtedly picturesque. 
Beauty is certainly not possessed by the Hsifans, the women 
being invariably flat-faced creatures, greasy and diidy to look 
upon, but withal more character and expression iii their 
countenances than is usually found among the Chinese 
helles. The Mantzu dresses himself almost exclusively in 
the undyed serge cloth of the country: his headgear is a dirty 
white turban, his legs are swathed in felt puttees, and he 
has usually — though this is adopted from the Chinese — straw 
sandals on his feet. Along the Sungp^an road, and in its 
vicinity, many of the villagers have adopted the Chinese shaven 
head and queue, the latter always being wound round the head 
coolie-fashion. They are bright and more intelligent-looking 
and even dirtier-looking than their Celestial neighbours, this 
last saying a good deal. The women go bareheaded with their 
hair parted down the middle and hanging down the back in 
one plait: the few I saw were dressed in a pepper-a ad-salt 
coloured native serge garment, bound round the waist with 
a scarf and reaching to just below the knee ; their legs and 
feet were bare. Thus clothed, though not at all pretty in 
face, their sturdy, small, well-set-up figures could not have 
been shown off to better advantage. 
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Both the Hsifau and Mantzii are timid and absurdly 
state of affairs quite contrary to what i 

led to believe. It was with difficulty that I 
•where near me, even in Sungp'an, and 
of information all the harder. When 
he stood before you hat in hand, 
•oil said and only too ready 
He would belong to the Lapp‘a, 
the Moornkai or any other tribe if he 
To give an example of this 
with the Chinese headman of 


afraid of strangers— a 
had always been 
corild coax them any 
this made the getting 
you did get hold of a man, 
bowing and scraping at everything y 
to admit all you suggested, 
the Po Lu-tzu, 
thought it would please you. 

timidity, I visited, in company ^ 

the village of Hsin Feng-kuan, a Hsifau hamlet on the opposite 
side of the river ; but on our approach all the male members 
of the community fled into the hills, while the females 
barricaded themselves up in their houses. In spite of the 
presence of the Chinaman— who, of course, was well known- 
some hours were spent in trying to get a hearing, and, 
although I offered a big reward to a Hsifan, who eventually 
summoned up sufficient pluck to present himself, it would noi 
induce him to let us enter the portals of his house. It 
was only at the last moment, and then too late, when the 
opportunity for further research presented itself: this was m 
the person of a distinctly independent old Hsifan dowager of 
some 50 sunimers, who called upon me at Sungp'an with her 
two sons. She became most friendly, and after a pretty stiff 
potation of whisky, invited me to come and see her at home. 
Before partaking of this drink, she dipped her forefinger into 
the glass, mumuring the while what seemed some kind of 
prayer, wetted both temples and between her eyes wffh her 
finger-tips, after which she made some mystic passes with her 
;,c hainds over her body, flicked what was left of the liquor on 
%6X fingers into her hair, and then, catching np the glass, she 
dfsaned it in quick time with evident gnsto. ,,.I gathered that 
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this old woman was the head of a large village not far from 
Sungi^an, and, as she spoke a little Chinese, ran quite a Mg 
business entirely by herself. Her two sons were hulking big 
fellowSj who stood sheepishly round the table whilst their 
mother did all the talking. It was a pity, indeed, that I had 
not seen her earlier; for under this old lady’s guidance and 
chaperouage I am perfectly convinced that I could have gone 
among the Hsifans quite freely. 

Neither the Hsifan nor the Mantzu make use of artificial 
light : they arise with the sun and retire when it sets. They 
possess no beds, and sleep on the floor with straw- and their 
own clothes for a covering. At Sungphan and other Chinese 
centres, special rooms upstairs are kept by innkeepers for use 
of Tribesmen-visitors, who will not, from choice, sleep on the 
ground floor. Men and women, if from one village or if 
well acquainted, all put up in the same room, and this is 
doubtless the .cause of the reputation for immorality given 
them by the Chinese. There were a number of these upstairs 
rooms for Tribesmen, opening on a corridor in the inn 
where we lived at Siingp^aii ; and just after nightfell I 
frequently heard very clever whistling, which I was told was 
performed by the men to entertain themselves and companions 
before going to sleep. They always bring their own food, 
and require nothing from the innkeeper but shelter and 
I sleeping room. Polyandry is not practised among any of the 

I Tribesmen, but polygamy is general, if a man has sufficient 

I means to keep more than one wnfe. It may here be noted 

I that the Tribesmen are all considered to possess more wealth 

i than their Chinese neighbours, such wealth consisting of live 

I stock and land property. In many villages there are men 

who can coniit their head of cattle by the thousand, while the 
only thing they want from the Chinese is tea, native cloth, 
silver and other ornaments, and a few strange skins for 
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dresses. The rites of marriage appear simply to consist in 
handing over so many oxen or sheep to the girl’s parents, as 
her price^ if she herself is quite willing. Among the 
Hsifan and Hofan tribes a widow can marry again; but with 
the Po Lu~tzu this does not seem to be permitted. The 
Hsifixn and Po Lu4zu bury their dead during the winter ; in 
summer they throw them into the rivers, probably because the 
water is then sufficiently high to carry corpses away. The 
Hofan usage is that of burial only. 

A member of either the Sagurai or of the better known 
Sumu tribes 1 never met, and from the information about 
them given me by the Chinese it was impossible to deduce 
much. The latter race occupy the country directly south of the 
Liu Hwa River and are said to be governed by a Queen. This 

Wang, as she is called by the Chinese, is, however, 
even from their accounts, only a myth, the real monarch being 
actually a man, who for some obscure reason calls himself a 
Queen. My old Hsifan lady friend told me the same story, 
and could offer no further explanation beyond that it pleased 
the Chinese to think that a Queen reigned, for what object, 
however, she did not know. 

From the meagre information regarding these people that 
I was able to procure, I am of the opinion that the original 
inhabitants of these regions were the Po Lii-tzu and, perhaps, 
the Sumu tribe. The Hsifan, from their language, appearance 
and style of their houses, are undoubtedly Tibetan by origin, 
whose forefathers forsook the life of nomads for that of 
agriculture and stock-raising, and, coming from Tibet through 
the Amdon, settled in the valleys and gorges of the mountains 
to the north of the Liu Hwa River. The Mantzii tribes found 
about K^uan-hsien and Lifan Ting, ie, the Hofan, Chiufan, 

etc., I believe to be — and in this I am borne out somewhat 
by the I Chinese records of these people — the aboriginal 
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cave-dwellers of Szecliiian, whose former liahitations are still 
seen along the course of the Yangtse and about Kiating, they 
having been gradually driven back by the Chinese to the patch 
of mountainous country bordering this eastern portion of 
Tibet. That they are a different race from the Po Lu-tzu, who 
resemble more the Tibetan type, is evident not only by their 
features, which are rather European in appearance, but by 
their language; while the only similarity which exists is in 
the architecture of their dwellings, and this may be explained 
by them not unnaturally adopting the style of living of the 
people whose country they invaded, in preference to again 
constructing the more labour-involving cave apartments. 

What I have written on this subject is deduced from the 
little I was able to observe, and, as such, is only a theory put 
forward with all diffidence, I must therefore leave to others, 
who will have better opportunity to judge than I had, the 
task of studying the origin of this strange, interesting, little- 
known and well-to-do people. 


Part HI. — Trade. 

K^iian-Jmen . — The trade of K^uan-hsien is of considerable 
importance, as may be seen by the figures given in the 
Table. Situated as the town is on the border-line dividing 
Chinese Szechuan Proper from that portion of the Province 
inhabited by the Mantzii tribes, the chief business of the 
place consists of dealings in wool, soda (f^), indigo 
and of the medicines of the Chinese pharmacopoeia for 
which these districts are noted. It is also the centre of 
many coal-mines, the produce of which is in demand on 
account of the excellence of the output. Medicines are 
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IjroRght iu by merchants who periodically visit the 
Tribesmen for purposes of trade and with whom dealings 
are conducted by a system of exchange and barter. A 
Chinese merchant will come into K'uan-hsien with the 
stock he has thus procured, proceed to one of the many 
inns and inform the innkeeper of what he has for sale. 
The innkeepers act as a sort of broker, having the daily price 
of staples posted np in their establishments and introducing 
customers. Customers thus introduced, mostly agents for 
Chengtu firms, buy on credit of one or two months, as the 
case may be, and the innkeeper is responsible to the seller 
for payment for the goods when due. For his services he 
charges a fixed rate at 3 % transactions taking place 

at his inn. Beady-money dealings are rare and do not 
appear to be appreciated. 


Estimated Annual Quantities of Goods 2>cissing inimnls 
through Khiaiv-lisien. 


Classifier of 
Quantity. 


Value 

Taels. 


Quantity 


Description 


Medicines 
Young Deer Horns 
Old „ 

Musk 

Wml 

Indigo 

Soda 

Timber 


value 

catties 

piculs 

taels 

piculs 

value 


Total Value 847,000 
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Lid ami Price of Khian^hsien Medicines. 


Pci Mu 

(M. value per catty 

Taels 

1.80 

Rhubarb 


n 

0.08 

Chung Tsao 

mm ■ 

■■ 19 

4.50 

Huang Ch‘i 

mm) 

? 5 ' 

0.09 

Chiang Ho 

mm 

■ II 

0.07 

Chhmn Hsiung 

Oil m 

jy 

0.08 

Tsc Hsieh 

mm) 


0.09 

Kan Sung 

mw 

1? 

0.07 


Mao-Choto. — Mao-Chow, as a trading centre, ranks 
ill importance much below either K*uan-hsien or Sungp^an^, 
though for its size and position it is a distinctly 
busy place : it is of note, too, in view of the saltpetre 
produced there, the leaching of which is under Chengtu 
Government control A kind of pipeclay is manufac- 
tured at Mao-Cliow and sold in sticks; it is employed, 
I was told, for whitening the felt soles of Chinese 
boots. 

A Table, showing the estimated value of the annual 
produce of the town, is given below. 


Descriptioii. 

Classifier of 
Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Yaiue. 

Musk 

Taels 

1,000 

12,000 

Medicines 

Value 


8,000 

Tobacco 

Piculs 

500 

4,000 

Pepper {^Zanthmyliim Bimgei) 

Piculs 

130 

2,000 

Saltpetre 

Value 


10,000 

Goat Skins 

Pieces 

18,000 

9,000 


Total Value 

45,000 
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Smigp^an . — The total annual value of the trade passing 
through Sungp^an is, as far as I could gather, under 
Tls. IjOOOjOOO. The place itself is a depot from which to 
draw goods for despatch into Tibet, and a centre for the collec- 
tion of the different commodities from that country received 
in exchange. The chief portion of the business is in the 
hands of the four C¥a Hm, or Government Tea Monopolists, 
and the rest may be said to be divided up amongst the 
number of petty traders who visit Sungp^an during the 
dilferent trade seasons. As regards the different imports 
from Tibet, the seasons are fixed as follows : — 1st, 2iid and 
3rd moons for medicines ; 4th, 5th and 6th moons for 
skins ; 7th, 8th and 9th moons for deer horns and musk, 
nothing apparently being brought in during the remaining 
three months of the year. The business between the 
Chinese and Triheemen is entirely one of barter, the latter 
coming in to exchange their goods for others with the 
small shopkeepers ; and these, in their turn, sell what they 
have been able to secure to traders who have journeyed 
up from Chengtu for business. It is the four C¥a IJao 
and a few local skin and -wool merchants who are able 
to afford to send agents into the interior for the purpose 
of trade ; and, as a rule, they forward the results, with a 
view to better profits, to their branch establishments at 
Chengtu and elsewhere, thus avoiding the employment of 
a middleman. There are, however, also a certain number 
of smaller Chinese merchants, who, knowing the Hsifan 
dialects, travel inland on their own account and bring in 
goods for sale : these find accommodation at the different 
inns, where they either store their merchandize or send it to 
shops for disposal. In either case a recognized fee (called 
Hang-yung) averaging about 3 is charged for such 
storage, this fee being payable on sale or removal A most 
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important matter for one to thoroughly understand is the 
diiferent weight in catties of the picul (I-pai-cliin). In 
Snngp^^an rhubarb has 140 catties, Pei-mu, Kan-sung and 
old deer horns have 120 catties, while other medicines 
have generally 110 catties to the picul. At K‘uan-hsien 
and Mao-Chow this difference varies to a greater or lesser 
degree, and, as far as I could see, the principle obtains 
for the purpose of imposing on those not ‘‘ in the know ’’ — 
in fact, this was the reason given me for the practice by 
one of the merchants themselves. The following Table 
will show my estimate of the trade of Sungp^an. 

Imports into China. 




Value in Taels. 


■Skins 

Sheep 

150,000 



Goat 

2,000 



Cow and Yak 

5,000 



Furs, sundry 

5,000 


Medicines 

Kan-sung 

20,000 



Rhubarb 

2,000 



Pei-mii 

4,500 



Tang-kuei 

1,000 



Sundry 

6,500 


Musk 


60,000 


Dear Horns 

Young 

15,000 


5? 

Old 

2,000 

Live Stock 

Sheep, value Tls. 36,000 




Goats, 

Yaks, 

Sheep 


33.000 

20.000 


89,000 

150.000 

512.000 
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Tea 2 O 5 OOO bales @ 120 catties 
„ 30,000 „ @ 66 „ 

Silk and Woollen Goods 
Cotton Goods 
Iron W are and Salt 
Sundries, Olotbing, Provisions, Wines. 
Needles, etc. etc. 


Skins . — As will be seen, the trade in sheep-skins passing 
through Sungp^n is of considerable value, and the skins are 
almost all sent to Ohengtu. The quality, however, is inferior 
to those procured in Mongolia and Manchuria, They are 
brought down every year from the Amdon, or Grass Country, 
the grazing ground of large flocks of sheep. At Sungp^an 
the skins are packed for transport in bundles of 110 , each 
bimclle (Kun) containing a more or less proportionate 
quantity of superior and inferior undressed skins. The 
sheep are fine, large animals, long-fleeced when full grown. 
A few of the skins are prepared at Sungp%n, but not 
so satisfactorily as at Chengtu, whence the better class 
sheep-skin garments are brought back for sale. The chief 
supply of goat-skins comes from the Tie-chi and Mao- 
Ohow districts. Other furs obtained at Sungp^an are not 
considered suflSciently good or plentiful for the supply to 
get further than the confines of the Szechuan Province, and 
consist of the skins of the following animals, mostly of the 
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Hu-li, or common yellow fox 

value TIs. 

1,60 each 

Ma-slia, a yellowish grey thick fur 

. ?? . 

99- ' 

.45 

9J 

Ma Lo-tzu, tortoise-shell fur 

?? 


.35 

, 

Hung-chun, a brown hlack-spotted fur 

j? 

59 

1.60 

9? 

Tu-Erh-shih, a browny grey fur 



1.50 

?9 

She-li, a light weighing, thick valu- 





'able fur of an animal of the lynx tribe 

59 

99 

5.50 

99 

Lang, or wolf 

?? 

99 

1.75 

9? 


With the exception of the wolf-skins, which are generally 
sold whole, all the above skins are cut and divided by the 
furriers for making up into the various fur garments so dear 
to the heart of the Chinaman; such finished garments 
have their special value if prepared with either the fur 
of the back, chest or legs of the animaL The mode 
of securing these different wild animals is by shooting or 
trapping. 

Medidnes. — The different varieties of medicines brought 
to Siiiigp^an are well known and held in great esteem by the 
Chinese all over the Empire, Those of a vegetable kind 
, grow wild and are gathered hy the Tribesmen and Chinese 
■ " froiniiill and dale in the surrounding country. Musk is a 
secretion in the navel of the Chang-tzu, or musk deer, 
that are found in herds everywhere along the eastern border 
■of Tibet and on the shores of the. Koko-nor. The Chinese 
complain ,of the difficulty of obtaining musk in its pure 
state, owing to adulteration by the Tribesmen^ whom they 
report as being most expert in injecting blood into the 
^‘‘pod” containing the secretion directly' after the animal is 
killed. It is, however, an open question whether the Celestials 
are not themselves the worst offenders in this respect; 
anyway, musk when it reaches Shanghai is said to contain 
20 % and over of foreign ^ or deer*horns 
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in velvetj is a much-prixed medicine among the Ghinesej. 
but the quality of horn obtainable at Sungp^an is 
reported as inferior to that coming from Tachienlu and 
K^in-hsien. 

Live Stock — The Tribesmen around Siingp^an go in 
extensively for raising sheep, oxen and horses, the grassy 
slopes of the hills, in addition to the moorlands of the Amdon, 
providing most excellent grazing ground for their flocks and 
herds. The figure for beasts given in the Table is the 
number sent down annually to supply the markets of North- 
Western Szechuan, including those of the Ohengtu Plain. A 
fine full-grown sheep can be bought at Sungp‘an for Taels 
1.30, smaller ones for 9 mace. Goats are a little more 
expensive, the price ranging from Taels 1,20 to Taels 2.00 
a head. Besides those exported, some 7,000 sheep are 
slaughtered annually at Sungp^an. Oxen and yaks fetch 
from Taels 5.00 to 7.00 each. 

Wool . — Large quantities of this staple must be used by 
the Tribesmen for the manufacture of the serge-cloth (called 
by the Chinese PuAv) which is worn by all, not excluding 
Llamas and women. Of the quantity of wool sent south but . 
a minute proportion is used by the Chinese ; it is only, in 
fact, within late years, since the foreign demand became 
known, that there was any considerable trade at Sungp^aii in 
this article, and the wool purchases now made are mostly 
on account of foreign firms. Owing to this new demand 
the local price of wool has increased to more than double 
its former figure, i.e. from Taels 5.00 ten years ago to Taels 
10.00-11,00, the present price per picul. The wool sent down 
is said to contain quite 25 % of dirt ; and it might naturally 
f be asked, considering the cost for transport and UUn before 
■f^f||’letches^ Chungking, why means have not been 'devised -to 
: at Sungp^n. 'I- purposely ’brought 
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this point before the leading merchants, and they informed 
me that the matter had been well considered, and, although 
the place offered facilities for the establishment of cleansing- 
houses, the water of the river was too cold to work with 
locally. If this — to them — insuperable difficulty could be got 
over, they would be able to pack the w'ool well and cheaply, 
ready for direct shipment abroad. The present practice is 
simply to separate, as it arrives from inland, the better and 
cleaner quality wool from the rest before making it up into 
rough unprotected bundles for conveyance south by coolie 
or mule. 

Tea , — This is by far the most important on the list of 
articles brought up from the south for sale to the Tribesmen, 
it being, in fact, to them an absolute necessity. The stuff, 
however, is hard to recognize as the staple from which is 
brewed the cup that cheers.” The contents of the bundles 
I saw opened resembled more than anything else a packed 
collection of dried twigs, while the infusion obtained from 
them is as unlike one’s idea of tea as it is possible to conceive. 
These things, anyway, are a matter of taste, and the cheapness 
of the twigs is a consideration ; the better quality tea comes 
from the K^uan-hsien district and is invariably packed in 
large square matted parcels (pan) containing 120 catties. 
Each of these pao is valued at Taels 8.00, but the 
purchasing price at K^uan-hsien, untaxed, is Tael 1.10. The 
supply coming from the Shih Tsuen districts is packed in 
smaller parcels holding 66 catties, valued in Sungp^n at 
Taels 2.50 each. The trade is a monopoly in the hands of 
the five Oh^a Hao, or Tea Hongs, which control the 
chief business of Snngp'an as well The names of the four 
chief hongs are 

and that 

of the fifth, which has not the same importance, is 
Branches of these establishments- are ^ maintained in the- 
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eoEimereial centres of Ohengtu, Iv^uan-lisien, Mien CIiow and 
Shill Tstien and other places ; the head offices are managed, 
with one exception, by MahomedanSj who are looked up to 
by all with the greatest respect. The control of the tea 
traffic supplying Tibet is vested in the Yen-Ch'^a Tao <at 
Chengtrij and all packages are supposed to have a label bear- 
ing the characters Yin Ch^a stamped with his seal. The 
number of these Yin Piao issued annually does not exceed 
30,000, and tlie tax for each Piao is Tael 1.20, to cover one 
package, two small pao being reckoned as one. I heard, 
however, that hy a mutual concession the Ch‘a Hao have 
agreed to take up and pay for 28,000 Piao annually if 
they be supplied with 30,000, and further, so long as the 
monopolists do not overdo it, a matter of a, 000 packages 
more can be conveyed up without any impost whatever. 
Thus the burden of taxation is considerably lessened for the 
Tea Hongs, while the Government derives a certain revenue 
from this source of Taels 33,600 a year and is spared the 
trouble and expense of the upkeep of an efficient controlling 
staff. On account of the difficulty of being ahvays able to 
obtain a sufficient means of transport, and to stoppage of 
traffic — which not infrequently happens through a spell of 
rain making certain sections of the road impassable — the Tea 
Hongs have established depots at Mao-Chow and Ping Tiiig- 
kuan, where tea is stored to meet any unfore;5eeii demand. 
Prom Simgp^aii the tea is conveyed inland on the backs of 
yaks under the charge of a Chinese employe of the Oh% 
Hao or of a trusted Hsifan agent. Caravans are regulated 
so as to proceed in fairly strong numbers, the men accom- 
panying them being well armed; they are thus enabled, if 
^^peeesaary, to keep off roving bands of r/i^a-pa, or robbers, 
i.^hO;are^^saicl to be ready to pounce on and pillage any party 
|hey can overcome. These caravans , return' laden 
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With the goods of different kinds for which they hare exchanged 
their previous cargOj and the profits made on transactions 
seem to be sufficient to compensate for the length of time — 
sometimes nine months — capital has to remain idle. The 
manager of the principal Ch‘a Hao told me that his firm had 
always as much as 60,000 Taels iip-coiintry in merchandize. 
The hongs do not, as previously stated, confine themselves 
to business in tea alone, but despatch by caravan any other 
goods from which they think profit can be made. 

Tmnsport . — To and from Sungp%n the carriage of 
merchandize is done by cooHe and by mule over an 
extremely difficult road, which, however, could be greatly 
improved if a little money were expended on its repair. 
When landslip or fallen boulders make places quite 
impaisable, an effort is made to patch up the damage, the 
expense being defrayed by subscription collected from tlu 
village inns whose business is in danger of suffering from 
the loss of passing traffic. The 'workmen engaged also 
levy a toll of a few cash from passers-by during their 
work, which, when finished, is anything but really 
satisfactory. The Siingp^an merchants complain bitterly 
of , the existing state of affairs, and several of them begged 
me to represent the matter to the Viceroy, in the hope 
that something might be done to lessen this drawback to 
trade. The cost of transport from K'uan-hsien to Sungp^an 
by coolie is 3,200 cash per man, while for a mule it runs 
up to Taels 5.00 ; the former will cany as a rule 12l>' 
(tatties and take IS' days over the 'journey, the 'latter bear 
burdens of 240 catties and are a little quicker. Mule 
transport, however, is not always proaur^able, and ' the" head 
muleteers, who are not al all to be depended upon to carry 
out their contracts, frequently ■ drop goods' en roide t(^ 
enable them to take up a. better chance offering,' and then ' 
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jome back to coatinne with those they have, for the time 
being, left lying- So bad has this custom become that 
merchandize tfUI sometimes take as long as sis. months to 
reach its destination. The difficulty in securing transport 
is the reason wliy there is always a large stock of wool 
stored at Sungp'an, for it is the class of cargo the least 
liable to damage by being kept, and other merchandize has 
therefore the preference of carriage. Whether it would 
pay the larger firms to run their own mule caravans, and 
thus be independent of the gang of muleteers, is a moot 
question, I tbiuk, although the merchants themselves 
emphatically assured jue that it would not, and that they 
consider it the better plan to lessen the existing evil hy 
the establishment of depdts m route. The yaks, however, 
employed exclusively for the inland transport belong to firms 
engaged in the up-country business, aud the drivers are 
always Hsifaus. It may here be mentioned that carrying- 
coolies on the road are invariably Chinese, the Tribesmen 
never being seen with loads on their backs. 

Lil-n!.— Before concluding I will add a few words on 
the subject of likhi. The total sum reported to the Throne 
last year as collected for the Province under the heading of 
Pai-Ho likin w'as Taels 500,000, while the cost of its collection 
ran up to Taels .100,000. Salt Likin was re))orted at Taels 
2,000,000 and that for Opium Taels 900,000. It was only in 
the year 1894, at the instigation of the then Viceroy, Lu 
Chuan-lin, that a likin collectorate was established at K‘uan- 
lisien. Barriers were erected at the two rope bridges, but 
were instantly demolished by the people, who refused 
compliance with the new levy. No dra.stic steps were then 
teken to enforce obedience; but at the present moment 
Weiyuan are deputed to collect likin at both these places, 
aafi ihfey, do so now without any opposition. This additional 
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impost has, however, diverted a lot of the trade from 
Sangp‘an, which now branches off at Mao-Chow for Chung-pa 
and Mienehu-hsien. I was unable to get a tariff of this liMn, 
which appears to be collected without method or rule ; and 
merchants complain of great extortion as they speak of the 
time when the barrier outside of the North Gate of Mao- 
Ohow was the only Uhin station between Sungp'an and 
Ohengtn. This Mao-Chow Barrier levies a San-fei, i.e. 
Three-expenditure likin (expenses for Crown litigation, 
travelling expenses for officials on duty, wages of ch‘ai-jen, 
etc. etc.) on all goods from Mao-Chow, and also a transport 
tax {Kuo-shui) on medicines and wool from Sungp'an. The 
tariff is as follows : — 

San-fei . — Musk, 1 candareen 5 cash a navel. 

Tobacco, 60 cash a picul. 

^Medicines, 2 "/o vo^orem. 

Young deer-horns, 2 mace a pair. 

Kno-dii./. — Medicines from Sungp'an, 6 % ad valorem. 

Wool „ „ 7 mace a picul. 

At Sungp'an there appears to be only a fixed tax levied 
by the officials on live-stock at the following rates : — 

(:toats and Sheep, 2 candai-eens each. 

Yaks and Oxen, 160 cash each. 

A portion, however, of the Hang-yung, or shopkeeper’s 
perquisite, to which I have previously referred, is claimed 
by the Prefect in aid of his lYamen expenses {San-fei), and 
ibis impost seems to be regulated by mutual agreement 
between the official and the payer— it is sometimes even 
paid in kind. 
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Belo\^' are the names and uses of all the different 
medicines procured at Sungp^^an: 

Pei-mu ( J[ ®)j Fniillarm prescribed for colds 

and coughs. 

Tu-hnang ^)5 l^hmm 'palanahmi^ is an aperient. 

t’liung-tsao' ^), Spkma Chinensis, a tonic and 
used for consumption. 

Huang-cli'i (g Pohifionahun gilmrlrum, a remedy 

for stouiiicliic coughs. 

Clriiiug-lio, rod JS) j Pmmlamnn Danirmum, used 

Tu-horwhite m vS) perspiration. 

/M FMGommia iihnoides^ a remedy for 
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ANNEX, 


Voeahulanes of ffsifan and Maiitzil Tribes. 

Hsifan Tribes Mantzu Tribes 


. iiiiiese CJiiiiese name Chinese name tJhinese name 

Lapp'a Moorukai P?i Lu4zu Hofan 

Proper name Proper name Proper name Proper name 
Aro Moornkai Ermay irofaii. 

Tsee Ts‘ee Ura Oh 

(in'ey Gii^ee iTootch Yio 

Sung SuKig K'shitz Su 

Jer Tezntch J,n 

Gn‘ar Gu‘ar "Watch Wo 

Dju Djfi Dzxitch H'roo 

Di Stiiteh Hsia 

Djc ]3je Crooteh Grow 

Ger Ger Glitch Jemu 

ianib^'a Gctamb^^a Hodii Hoyoii 

Gii'ee Gii^ee Kcii Me 

Nangko Sfangko Stock Swiss 

Kei* Ker Step'pu Schwor 

]japp'’a Lapp^a Japp^^a 

Gull Newerwa 

Kor Kor K^ee Ghee 

Dso Yak Kiisha So 

SchHa Ta Oor Djewa 

Ooma Oma Book Barbar 

-Ho Ho Hei SnkA 


^even 


o coDie 
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ITINERARY 


Ohbngtu to— 
Pi-hsien 
K'aan-hsien 
Yu-clii 

Yang-tzu-ling 
Yin-ching Wrm 
Hsin Wen«ping 
Sha Ping-kuau 
So Chiao 
Wen Chuan-ksicn 
P‘an Chiatf 
Weicbow 
Ghingpo 
Feng Mao-ping 
Sbih-ku 
Mao-Chow 


Wei Mtiii-kiiau 
Chang Ling 
Liang Ho-kow 
Shui Ta-kuan 
Shin K'Oii-chili 
'rie-clii 
Tai-ping 
Ping Ting-kunii 
Cheng Fan-pn 
Cben-Ping-ai 
Chan Chiang'-knan 
Kwei Hwa 
Hsin T\ang-kiirui 
An Huang-kiiau 
SXTNGP'AN 





The History of the Loochoo Islands. 

: By ..Gliar!es 5* Leavetiworih, M..A. 


*Somo history lias been made in regard to tlie Looeiioos 
since the last paper on the >siibjeet was read before this 
learned Society by the late Dr, S, W^ells ^^^illiains, of 
revered memory, thirty-four years ago, in the year 1871, 
for, during the interval, the Loochoos have become, for a 
tiroe, an important piece on the great chess-board of the 
international politics of the Far East. 

The history of the islands naturally fulls into two 
parts : (1) Their earlier history and the dual relationship 
they held toward China and Japan, and (2) Their later 
history, including the process by which they became an 
integral part of the tTapanese Empire. There are very 
few documents extant in modern European langxiages 
dealing with the first portion of the subject, and I have 
relied mainly on two sources. 

At the kmcho, or prefectural office, at Naha, the capital 
of the islands, there is a history of the Loochoos which is in 
manuscript. This has been compiled by successive annalists 
at different times and may be regarded as the official 
Loochooan history. Through the kindness of the officials at 
Naha an abstract of this was made for me, which I hitve 
had translated and have used as one source. This will 
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hereafter be referred to as the Manuscript History/' The 
second set of sources has been found in extracts from the 
Chinese Imperial History of the Ming Dynasty and from 
the Chinese work called The General Survey of Important 
Historical Facts of tlie Present Dynasty," translations of 
which have been made for me by a post-graduate student 
iii the Hanyang College. For the later period a number 
of documents exist in modern European languages, and* 
interesting side-lights are thrown on the subject by the book 
in Chinese, recently published, entitled ‘^The Miscellaneous 
Letters and Dispatches of Li Hung Chang," extracts from 
which I have also had translated. 

The origin of the Loochooans is lost in the mists of 
obscurity. The ‘’’Manuscript History" says that nothing 
definite can be gathered from the vague record of the past. 
One thing, however, is certain to any observer who visits 
the islands— that is, that the inhabitants are not of Malay 
race. Their character is of sufficient weight as evidence 
in this regard ; for their docility and amiability, and the 
instances of kindness shown to shipwrecked mariners, are 
in marked contrast to the more or less cruel and blood-thirsty 
nature of the Malay, as found in islands further to the 
south. However, this is a (Question which can be left to 
the anthropologist, and we may proceed to the narration of 
the earliest myths of the Loochooans. 

♦ The “ Manuscript History " of the Loochoos says that, 
^‘According to some records, once in remote antiquity a 
god and a goddess came down from the castle of Heaven. 
They had three sons and two daughters. The eldest son 
was called Tenson, who was the first king of this country. 
The! second son became the first noble and the third son 
was the first farmer." The two daughters were the first 
'3mdil4'pfffetes^es^' Twetity-five generations descended from 
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TeiisoH, and the period of these rulers is called by the annalist 
the Age of Tenson, which corresponds with the ancient 
history of foreign countries. Apart from these events, 
the chronicler says there is no trustworthy record of tlie 
era or names of the kings. It is stated, however, that 
the country was divided into three parts, and the capital was 
founded witli the name of Shiiri and a castle was built 
called the castle of Shuri. The land was divided into 
districts, and these again into villages. There was an official 
called an anzu^ under the direct control of the king, in 
each magiri or district. An official called a yuclio^ under the 
direct control of the a7i:n^ w^as appointed in each village. 
There were no regular taxes, but in case of necessity a 
tax was levied equally upon the })eople. There were no 
regular laws, but criminals were dealt with by the village 
officials. They had the right of appeal, however, to the 
king, who gave final judgment after consulting with liis 
retainers. Capital punishment was executed by means of an 
iron awl. Wheat, millet and rice were raised, and it is 
said that the customs of those early times were cruel and 
warlike. 

The IjoocIioo Islands lie in the p)tithway of much larger 
and stronger nations of the Far East, and very early in their 
history we find that invasions of their territory occurred. First 
came the Chinese. The Manuscript History ” states that in 
the third year of Ta Yeh ||) [A.D. 607] of the Sui Cp|) 
Dynasty in Ciiina, the Emperor Yo, or, in Chinese, Yangti 
(M Wh sent out a man to search for foreign lands. This 
person, accompanied by another, arrived in the Loochoos, but 
tlioy were nnable to understand the language and went back 
to China, carrying a captive with them.' The next year the 
Emperor Yangti sent to 'the,’ Loochoos, advising them 
to yield. This was refused, ■ Chinese Emperor sent m 
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army >vith other leaders, who defeated the Loocliooaiis and 
returned to China with about a thousand captives. 

Now turning to tlie Chinese reconlsj we find it stated 
in the Ming Dynasty history tliat [joochoo never liad eom- 
inimications witli China before the Yuen .Dynasty. In tlw 
“ General Survey of important Historical Facts of the Present 
Dynasty,” however, it is said that the l..oochoos are mentioned 
in history in the Wei (^) and Tsin Dynasties, and that, 
during the Sui (^*) Dynasty, the first Chinese were sent to tlie 
Loochoos. In the Jiote at th(‘ end of the samCj a General, 
named Zen Ling ((^ ^)? mentioned as having been sent 
across the seas to the Loochoos by the Emperor Yangti, of the 
Sui Dynasty. This maids name Is the same as that of one of 
the leaders of the third expedition, sent by the Emperor 
Yangti, mentioned in the Manuscript Historyd* Thus it 
would seem that it was in A.D. fi()7, during the Sui Dynasty, 
that the first recorded invasion of the Loochoos by China took 
place. This date was about cootemporaneons with the rise of 
Mohammed in more Western history. 

There are vague references to intercourse between China- 
and the Loochoos during the Thing and Sung Dynasties, and 
Chinese history states that during the Yuen Dynast}” the 
islands wore asked to become a dependency of China, but it 
was not until later in history that a dcHnite relationship was 
established. 

The other great Ear Eastern Empire, Japan, appears on 
the scene, for it is said that Tadahiro Shimadzn, the ancestor 
of the Daunyo of Satsiima in Southern Japan, was made lord 
of the ‘‘twelve islands of the South Sea,” and iliis territory 
included Okinawa, or Loochoo, but the ties between Japan 
amLsthe Loochoos did not become very close until long 
. afterward. Meanwhile, the later kings of Tenson’s Dynasty 
'ih* islands bbcame>-'l6ss and less powerful and a new line 
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started witli Iviog Sliimteri. This King ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1180. Ho was the son of the celebrated Tametomo,. 
of the Miiiamolo elan of Japanese history, and we may digress 
for a space to see how that leader reached the Loochoos. The 
beginnings of the Japanese influence in the Loochoos, it will 
be seen, occurred during the period of the Southern Sung 
Dynasty in China and are conteniporaneons with Richard the 
Lion-Hearted of England and the Third Crusade of European 
history. 

Lt will be remembered tliat in the Middle Ages of Japan, 
tw'o strong clans, the Miaarnoto and the Taira, struggled with 
each other for supremacy, and the conflict finally culminated 
in tlie great naval battle at Dan-noura, near the western 
extremity of the Inland Sea, in which the Taira clan was 
completely conquered. Prior to this, however, the Minamoto 
had been defeated in a battle in A.D. 1156. Tametomo, the 
mighty warrior of this clan, in whom we are interested^ was 
descended from a former Emperor of Japan and was famous 
for great strength and ibr his skill in archery. After the 
defeat of his elan he had escaped to the island of Hachijo and 
thence had made his way to the Loochoos, The reputed 
arrow of Tamelomo is still shown at a temple near Naha in 
the islands. The Japanese historians say that Tametomo 
brought the kana characters, or Japanese alphabetical system 
of writing, to the Loochoos, and a Chinese historian says that 
Tametomo’s son. King Shunten, gave that system to the 
people. 

In regard to the Taira elan, which, as has been .said, was 
finally defeated at the great naval battle, it is said that a 
remnant oi the fugitives escaped to Kyushu, in southern 
Japan, and there is a tradition in the Loochoos that some of 
them reached the island of Y^onakuni in that group, %vhere 
they settled down. 
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There is a quaint story in the “ Manuscript History ” of 
the Loochoos, in regard to Tametorao and his wife, which 
suggests a Far Eastern Jonah, and I give it here verbatim as 
follows : “ Tametomo came to the islands in order to escape 
from some trouble and married a younger sister of an anzu 
(that is, official) of Taira. She gave birth to a boy called 
Souton. Afterward, intending to return home, Tametomo set 
sail with his family. The party encountered a typhoon, which 
endangered the boat until it almost overturned. All the sailors 
said to Tametomo that the Dragon God (f| |f) >made this 
wind blow because there was a female on the boat, and asked 
him to send her ashore in order to save their lives. Tametomo 
was obliged to land her with her son Souton at the place called 
Makiminate and sailed away. The woman with her little son 
went to Urazeye and spent some time there in a humble 
cottage.^’ This young lad Souton afterward ascended the 
throne of the Loochoos as King Shunten, as we have already 
seen. 

Later on in the Manuscript History ” we read of 
a king named Eiso, of the blood of the first king Tenson, 
who obtained the throne after the abdication of King 
Shogen, because the latter considered that a famine ami 
pestilence, which had prevailed in the islands during his 
reign, were dtle to his lack of virtue. During the reign 
of Eiso [A.D. 12G0], a Buddhist Temple was constructed 
and a priest appointed to take charge, although we read 
much later [in the year A.D. 16031 of the Buddhist prayer 
called Kembntsu as being first introduced into the islands 
by a Buddhist’ priest from Japan. King Gijokujo, who 
ascended the throne in A.D. 1314, was careless of the 
.government, and three kingdoms were established^ for we 
mski. of the King of Sannan and the King of Banhoku as 
well as of the monarch of the original government, now called 
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the King of Cliusau. These eorrespond/to the divisions spoken' 
of by the Chinese Ming historian as Shang Nan (jlj 
Southern Monntain/’ Shang Peh ({If Northern 

Mountain*’ and Ghmig Shan (ifl |J[|) ‘‘Middle Mountain.” 
But these dissensions in the islands made it easy for the Emperor 
of the newly established dynasty of the Mings in great China 
to begin to interfere. The Ming Dynasty began in A.D. 1368^ 
and in A.D. 1371 the Ming Emperor, T‘ai Tsu (;;jSC IB) Hung 
Wo, sent an envoy to the Loochoos to demand submission, 
and the king acknowledged himself to be a subject of 
China and sent tribute to the Emperor. As the Chinese 
historian of the Ming Dynasty quaintly records, “In the 
first moon of the Sth year of Hung Wu, the first Ming 
Emperor, an ambassador was appointed, named Yang Tsa 
(% H). to go to the Loochoos to tell them about the 
accession of the Chinese Emperor. Tsi Don ^), the King 
of Chung Shan, appointed his brother Tai Ge and some 

other officials to go with Yang Tsa to China to pay audience 
to the Emperor. They presented China with many kinds 
of products from their country as tribute. The Chinese 
Emperor was then so glad that he ordered his officials to 
give to the Loochoos the Chinese calendar and many 
kinds of fine coloured cloth Avoven fi'om a mixture of 
silk and cotton.” At another time the Emperor gave 
to the envoy cloth, chinaware and iron articles, and 
the Chinese sent chinaware and iron goods to the Loochoos 
in exchange for horses. But the envoy said that the 
Loochooans did not care for the cloth but Avould like 
chinaware and iron kettles, so 'that from that time the 
Chinese gifts to the Loochoos were mostly chinaware and 
kettles.” Later on^ in A.D. 1391, the Emperor T%i Tsu sent 
thirty-six families of the name • Bipg j\,) to the islands, 
BORie of whose descendants apei'Still . found at Kumemura,. 
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Ikttiily name of Sho, which continued to be used by 
the Loochooan kings. The further records of the Ming 
Dynasty history are filled with references to tribute from 
Loochoo, to gifts from the Chinese Emperors and to the 
arrival of lioochooan students to study in the universities 
of China, That the islanders also had some slight relations 
with far-lying countries is proved by the fact that references 
‘ire made in the Manuscript History ” to a Siamese ship 
which came to the Loochoos to trade, to the sailing of an 
interpreter in A.D. 1467, and to a voyage of one hundred 
men to Malacca in A.D. 1503, 

Again Japan appears on the scene of action. We must 
remember that it was during the Middle Ages of her 
history, and among the great feudal lords, the Daiinyo of 
Satsuma was very powerful. By the geographical position 
of that fief, situated as it is in the south of Japan near the 
Loochoos, a great interest would be felt in those islands. 
In the year A.D. IfiOil we find that the Daimyo of Satsuma, 
lyehisa Shimadzii, obtained permission from the Shogun 
to conquer the Loochoos. He sent his forces, commanded 
{)y his two generals Kabayama and Hirata, and invaded the 
islands. The Loochooans were defeated and their king was 
carried away captive to Satsuma. He was cordially treated 
there and later on returned to the Loochoos. Tlie Japanese 
Daimyo established a local government in the islands, took 
a census, surveyed the lands and collected taxes from the 
inhabitants. After this we find a state of dual dependence 
«>f the Loochoos both on China and on Japan. The 
Loochooans were content with this double allegiance, saying 
that they regarded (Jhina as their father and Japan as 
their mother. But it was an ambiguous condition of aifairs, 
which was liable to breed troubkj'.as we shall see in the 
sequel In order to fix the time' in-', our .minds, on a peg^ as 
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iti were, of Westeru history, it will be reiiierabered that 
Jamestown in Virginia was foimded by the English in the 
year 1607 and that the adventures of Captain John Smith 
took place at about this date. The Ming Dynasty in China 
was drawing near its end, and while we read the record in the 
dynastic history of the coming of the Japanese to the 
Loochoos, no effective protest was made, and China seemed 
content as long as she continued to receive her own tribute 
from the islanders. 

In the records of the early peritxl of the present dynasty 
we read of Loochooan students coming to China as under 
the Mings. During the reign of K‘ang Hsi a Confucian 
Temple was built near Naha, and the natives continued to 
show fondness for Chinese literature. K^ang Hsi also 
established a Confucian school in the islands and helped 
them in many ways. On the other hand, the dual relationship 
still continued, for the Japanese historians tell us that while 
China sent an envoy at every coronation of a Loochooan 
king, yet the Loochooans also sent an envoy and an assistant 
envoy to Yedo to thank the Japanese for the accession to the 
throne. In Chinese history we read that, at a certain period, 
while the Loochooaais had formerly sent as tribute gold and 
silver cups, gilded fans, spices, armour, swords, etc., the 
tribute was then, fixed to be horses, sulphur, red copper, 
winkle shells, etc., although later on horses were exempted. 

^ ^ . Qne passage of the Chinese historian is worthy of being 
transferred to this paper. After a ^'oyage to the islands, the 
Ohinese ambassadors reported thaii birds had been seen flying 
alongside the ship and two fishes swimming on either side of 
the, ship, so that;vthey could be considered m giving a 
Welcome ’ to ^ the ^s^bassadors of the Emperor -of China* 
t^^eimore, .the ‘vfafes. and winds stopped in certain places- 
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due to the goodness and merit of the Emperor, which had 
appealed to God himself. Moreover, since the Emperor’s 
own handwriting was on board, God had favoured them, 
they said, with good fortune, and they concluded, Kindly 
order your officers to put this down in the Imperial History.” 

A long period now elapses, filled with the records of the 
accessions and deaths of Loochooan kings. The “ Manuscript 
History ” ends with the accession of King Sho Iku in 1835 
and concludes with the words “Since his reign European 
and American ships have made frequent visits.” A number 
of foreign ships touched at the* islands, and these travellers 
have left us accounts of what they saw there. We thus 
come to the time when the nations of the modern world 
first learned about the Loochoos. 

When the guns of Perry’s Expedition came thundering 
at the gates of Japan, with a message which was to bring 
a new era to the Land of the Eising Sun, the Loochoo 
Islands became a rendezvous for the American ships, 
and, in the narrative of that voyage -we find a store of 
useful information about the group. Commodore Perry had 
proposed to occupy ports in the islands, but fortunately 
for the future of international relations [this plan was 
not carried out. Dr. S. Wells Williams was the interpreter 
for Perry’s Expedition, and the celebrated writer and 
traveller, Bayard Taylor, accompanied it. Much assistance 
was received from the missionary, Dr. Bettelheim, who 
resided in the islands at that period and whom other 
travellers also mention. 

After the Mikado had been restored to supreme authority 
in Japan a new age dawned, when ambitious thoughts of a 
mighty destiny in the the Far East began to stir in the 
breasts of the Japanese, and we find that the Looohooans were 
forbidden to send their annual tribute to China. We can 
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regard this as the beginning of the second and later portion 
of Loochooan history. 

It has been reserved for a later generation in China to 
feel the impulse of the new ideas coming from the Occident^ 
and that Empire continued in the unfortunate sleep of the 
Middle Ages during this critical period in the history of the 
Loochoos. Hence, when the trouble arose over the dual 
relationship of the islands to the two great empires of the Far 
East, "we find China inert and ac(|uiescent, still holding hei 
original theory of suzerainty 5 while Japan, energetic and 
awake, changed this uncertain condition of the group into a 
definite direct relation as a dependency of her own Empire 
only. Let us study the process, accounts of which are given 
by Professor Ariga in the recent work, edited hy Alfred 
Stead, entitled Japan by the Japanese/’ and by M. Henri 
Oordier in his Histoire des Eelations de la Chine, etc/’ It 
must be remembered that there might have been danger of 
some strong European Power seizing the Lpochoos in case 
the problem still remained, unsolved, and,, furthermore, that 
there was an economic cause for Japan’s interest in the 
islands, as she took nearly all the produce of sugar exported 
from the group. 

In December 1871 a Loochooan junk was stranded on 
the southern coast of Formosa. There were sixty-six natives 
of Loochoo who composed the crew, and of these fifty-four 
were killed by the Botan savages. The Loochooan Government 
asked for the protection of Japan. In September 1872 the 
new king of the Loochoos, Sho Tai, was requested to send a 
member of Ms family to Tokyo to announce his aoccssion and 
to congratulate Mikado on Ms restoration to power. 
^When the mission came to Japan the king was tecogtiized us 
King of Looch^ by the Japanese Imperial Government and 
w^as made one’ pt the peers of Japan. According, to law, all 
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the peers must, reside at Tokyo, and ■ therefore a house was 
given him at the capital and a sum of 30,000 yen was granted 
to him. Loochoo had a national debt of 200,000 yen. New 
bonds were issued to cancel this debt, which were guaranteed 
by the Japanese Imperial Department of Finance. The 
European Powers and America had in general regarded 
Loochoo as independent and had made treaties wu'th her. The 
United States had made such a treaty in 1854. The 
American Minister at Tokyo, in view of the changed condition 
of affairs, asked the Japanese Government if Japan intended 
to bear the international responsibilities of Loochoo. The 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply, stated that 
Loochoo had been a dependency of eTapan, but by the recent 
transformation had been changed into a province, and that 
dapan would keep it intact and assume all its obligations. 
Other nations agreed to this new relationship of Loochoo, but 
the question of the attitude of China still remained open, as 
she could raise claims on account of the dual dependency 
which existed. 

The murder of Looehooans by the savages in Formosa 
in 1871 has already been mentioned. The Japanese Govern- 
ment ascertained verbally that the Chinese Government did 
not object to calling tbe natives of Loochoo Japanese subjects, 
and, furthermore, would not object if a Japanese force was sent 
to Formosa to punish the savages there. It was, moreover, 
a question whether the Formosan savages could be considered 
as being under Chinese jurisdiction, or whether this part of 
Formosa was a kind of No-manVkud. ■ Accordingly in 1874 
an expeditionary force was prepared to-, be sent to Formosa, 
but it seemed that China would now make a protest. Then 
a step was taken which for a time, , in the. initial stages, 
somewhat resembled the attitude- of the , statesman Cavour 
towards Garibaldi’s expedition to -Sicily during the welding 
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of modem Italy in recent European history, that is, ostensibly 
disregarding it while at the same time not effectively 
hindering it. The Government at Tokyo, wishing to avoid 
international complications, commanded Yorimichi Saigo, the 
nephew of the great Saigo, who was the commander of the 
expedition, not to depart, Saigo, however, refused to listen, 
and said that in case of need the Japanese CSovernment 
could say that he was acting without the consent of the 
Government. The Japanese Government, however, took the 
responsibility and the expedition sailed for Eormosa. A. 
detailed account of its operations there and the punishment 
of the savages will be found in Hon. James W. Davidson’s 
hook “ The Island of Formosa, Past and Present.” 

China protested, and for a time it appeared that war 
was imminent between China and Japan. The Japanese 
Government then appointed Minister Okubo, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to China, and through his efforts and the mediation 
of Mr. Wade, British Minister in Peking (afterwards Sir 
Thomas Wade) the crisis was tided over and an agreement 
between the two empires was signed at Tientsin on the- 31st 
October 1874. It is as follows, and the important phrases 
bearing on the status of the Loochoos are italicized : — 

“ Asbeement. 

“ [Preamble.] Whereas, Okubo, High Commissioner 
Pjenipotentiary of Japan, Sangi, Councillor of State and 
Secretary of the Interior Department [on the one part] , and 
[names of Prince Kung and nine other Chinese oflBcials] of 
the Tsung li Yamen of China [on the .other part], having 
discussed the subject of Articles of Agreement and fixed the 
,• '^manner of their settlement ; and it having been understood 
that the subjects^ of every, nation must be duly protected from 
‘ ^ nation may, take efficient measures 
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for the security of its subjects ; that if anything [injurions] 
happen within the limits of any State, that State should 
undertake the doty of reparation ; that the aborigines of 
Formosa formerly committed outrages upon mibjects of Japan ; 
that Japan sent troops for the sole purpose of inflicting 
punishment on these aborigines, and that the troops are to be 
withdrawn, China assuming the responsibility of measures for 
the future ; therefore, the following Articles have been drawn 
up and agreed upon : — 

Article L 

*‘The present enterprise of Japan is a just and rightful 
proceeding, to protect her oton subjects, and China does not 
designate it as a wrong action. 

Article IL 

“ A sum of money shall be given by China for relief to 
the families of the shipwrecked {Japa7iese~\ subjects that were 
maltreated. Japan has constructed roads and built houses, 
etc. in that place. China, wishing to have the use of these 
for herself, agrees to make payment for them. The amount 
is determined by a special document. 

Article III. 

^‘All the official correspondence hitherto exchanged 
between the two States shall be returned [mutually] and be 
annulled, to prevent any future misunderstanding. As to 
the savages, China engages to establish authority, and promises 
that navigators shall be protected from injury by them. 

CONTBAOT. 

With regard to the question of Formosa, Mr. Wade, 
Minister, having spoken on the subject to the two 
parties, they, the said Commissioners of the two nations, have- 
arranged for settlement, thus 
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— China agrees that she shall pay the sum of one 
hundred thousand taels, for relief to the families of the subjects 
of Japan who were murdered. 

^‘IL— China wishes that, after Japan shall have 
withdrawn her troops, all the roads that have been repaired 
and all the houses that have been built, etc. shall be retained 
for her nse ; at the same time consenting to pay the sum 
of four hundred thousand taels by way of recompense ; and it 
is agreed that Japan shall withdraw all her troops, and China 
shall pay the whole amount without fail, by the 20th day of 
December, the seventh year of Meiji, with Japan, or on the 
22nJ clay of the eleventh moon, the thirteenth year of Tung 
Chi, with China ; but, in the event of Japan not withdrawing 
her troops, China shall not pay the amount. 

“ This settlement having been concluded, each party has 
taken one copy of the contract as voucher.” 

From the above it will be seen that China acknowledged 
the Loochooans as subjects of Japan, without making any 
reference to the islands as a dependency of China, and they 
were treated by Japan henceforth as her own territory only. 

The Loochooans objected at first to this condition of 
affairs and still wished the dual dependency to continue. 
Appeals were made to foreign Powers, including China, but 
none of them interfered, and China herself, becoming involved 
with Russia over the Kuldja incident, made no effective 
protest. General Grant, who was at this time on a tour 
around the world, used his influence in 1879 toward avoiding 
a conflict between China and Japan over the question; and 
although we find many references, in Li Hung Chang’s Letters 
•and Dispatches, to the islands, nothing definite was done by 
CMna to revive her claims, which she had tacitly given up by 
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Li Himg Chang the assertion is made that General Grant 
promised Li to use his good offices toward arbitration in case 
China would prohibit the emigration of laborers to San 
Francisco for a certain period of time. 

An attempt was made a little later to reyise the 
unsatisfactory treaty of 1871 between China and Japan (not 
the Formosan Agreement of 1874), and the Japanese, while 
holding to their original contention that the Loochoos were 
an internal domestic affair of their own, proposed to cede to 
China two islands of the group, namely Miyako and Yayeyama, 
wdiich lie near Formosa, in return for treaty revision allowing 
greater facilities for Japanese trade in the interior of China. 
A conference was lield at Peking, but some hitch occurred in 
the negotiations, it being related that, at the last moment, the 
Chinese plenipotentiary said that he could not make a 
eoneliisive agreement without referring to some other 
dignitaries, and the matter was not discussed any further 
by Japan, 

The last king of the Loochoos died recently in Tokyo, 
and no successor has been appointed. The natives of the 
islands were in favour of China up to the period of the Chino- 
Japanese War, but since that time they have been very loyal 
to Japan. Their devotion to that Empire is now undoubted, 
and with the progress of the Japanese language, Japanese 
education and manners and customs in the Loochoos, they 
seem in a fair way to be completely assimilated in time. 



By Juan Mencadni. 


Looking over the extensive and varied mass of papers 
read before our learned Society, I was astonished to find 
so very little relating to Java, this most interesting 
island of the Indian Ocean,— supremely interesting from its 
geographical position, its history, and especially so to all 
who take an interest in the Far East. Now, when the 

eyes of the whole world are centred on the sanguinary 

struggle unfortunately going on between the Russian and 
Japanese forces, is the time, I conceive, for the white man 
to occupy himself with all, and any part, of this corner of 
the globe, where, sooner or later, a conflict will surely 

arise between the natives and the white dominant power. 

From the time of the great Sepoy Mutiny, various attempts 
have been made by the Asiatics to rid themselves of the 
ever-conquering Caucasian. Crushed in India, he was 
likewise subdued in Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, in the 
Philippine Islands; and lately at our own doors during the 
Boxer troubles, the arms of the white man have been kept 
phnsy in subjugating the Asiatic hosts, who, with fanatic 
? despair, in vain tried to free their mother-country from 
the hated intruder. 
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Suddenly a minute spot on the globe’s surface rises 
from the darkness ; and in less than a man’s generation we 
see a little country grow formidable, acquire all the white 
man’s knowledge, and with the enemy’s own arms oppose 
itself to the intruder, arriving with astonishing fool-hardiness 
as a second David to meet in single combat the Goliath 
of Europe. Its undoubted success all along the line up to 
date has astounded the most incredulous, and has set Europe 
thinking seriously of the imminent menace prepared for the 
white man, should the victorious Japanese have the upper 
hand in this deadly struggle. The Asiatic, or yellow man, 
as we are accustomed to know him, once convinced of the 
possibility of ousting the white man from his soil, will not 
be long before rising en masse against his dominator ; and 
the vast markets so dearly bought with the blood of our 
ancestors will surely be lost to our manufacturers and traders, 
whose millions of employees would necessarily starve for 
want of work, making the economical and social situation 
of Europe more troublesome and more difficult to solve. The 
natural patriotic aspiration to free Asia from the dominant 
white is one with which we can sympathize, but I leave 
it to my indulgent readers to solve these two most 
important questions. Is it not an unattainable illusion 
for the Asiatic to hope for such liberty? Would not the 
united West consider that this loss concerned its very 
existence ? Pray forgive my digression from the main 
object of the paper, but my pen unwittingly traced these 
impressions of my preoccupied mind, for 1 maintain it 
concerns every white man, and especially those who, like 
myself, have made their homes in the Far East. 

But let us go back to our Java, the pretty Island, the 
spot which to my mind, if there was an earthly paradise, 
Nature must have selected as the most appropriate for the 
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abode of quietness -.and . happiness. .; , From very, ancient 
much has been written bj’’ learned men as to the probable 
origin of the name given to the Island. In my opinion 
the most accurate surmise is that it was so called by ancient 
traders, and is a corruption of the Sanscrit word Yawa, 
barley, 'which was the principal food-stuff of the aborigines, 
as narrated by the early Persian and Arabic travellers to 
the Island. Java was known at the beginning of our era, 
as Indian, Chinese, Arabian and Persian works testify. All 
these speak highly of the natural richness of the soil, the 
beauty of its scenery and the industry of its population. 

Although at the time Java was visited by the first 
Europeans the whole of the Island was under one sovex'eign, 
local history shows that at one period it was divided into 
two independent Sultanates, which in turn had a large 
number of petty Eajahs under their suzerainty. Ancient 
Chinese works often mention the island. Chia-po is the 
name given to it in most of the books I have seen, but in 
the Tung Tien it is mentioned as having changed its name 
during the Yuen Dynasty in A.D, 1279 to Kwa-wa. It is 
mentioned also as Holin, which is probably a corruption of the 
name Holland. In several works, long chapters are dedicated 
to its large trade with Southern China ; they describe its people, 
and mention is made of several tributary embassies to the 
Chiuese Emperors, the first one arriving at Kaifeng, in 
Honan, in A.D. 962, the seventh year of the Emperor 
Tai-Tsung of the Sung Dynasty. 

Foreign authors do not agree as to the probable 
origin of the Javanese. In a paper on the Philippines which 
I had the honour to read before this learned Society three 
years ago touching on the origin of the aborigines of that 
arlihipelago, I ventured the opinion that all aborigines in 

came from the same 
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1 will take the liberty to re-state mj theory, as applying also 
to Java. I said : — r 

“ Of nndonbtedly volcanic origin, the archipelago wonlcl 
seem from many of its features to have been once connected 
with the mainland as well as with the Kamchatka Peninsula, 
the islands of Japan and Formosa in the north, and Borneo, 
Java and Sniiiatra in the south and south-west. The chain 
of volcanic mountains which runs across all these islaiids, 
is in my opinion a strong indication of their having once 
formed an integral part of the adjacent continent. It is 
a well-known fact that the China Sea is exceedingly shallow 
compared to other similarly vast expanses of water. It is 
therefore probable that a vast and extraordinary eataolj^sm 
separated the vislaiids, and inundating the valleys left the 
higher lands dry, and that on them the aboriginal inhabitants 
took refuge. Hence the undoubted similarity of the 
aboriginal tribes of Kamchatka, the Ainos of Japan, the 
variously named aboriginal Formosans, the - Kegritos and 
Igorrotes of the Philippines, and the Dyaks of Borneo, 
Java and Sumatra. A comparative study also in craniology, 
their languages and manners, has shown many a similarity 
between these tribes. As science progresses and the 
attention of scientists is attracted to these regions, I have 
no doubt more marked resemblances will be discovered to 
confirm my theory. These rapidly disappearing rac^s are 
a most interesting study, and I venture to call them to the 
attention of our learned men at home in the hope that they 
will take up this subject before it is too late.’’ 

Whatever may have been the origin of the inhabitants, 
the descriptions supplied by the first foreigners who arrived 
on the Island show that the race at that time was of Malay 
descent very much mixed with Chinese. My own observations 
during my visits confirm this opinion* There is no doubting 
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the evidence that there are many salient Mongolian character- 
istics in the features of the Javanese. This is especially 
noticeable in the shape of their heads, which are lozenged, 
the forehead and chin sharpening, and the cheek-bones broad 
and protruding. The eyes are oblique and small, being shaded 
with very little eyebrows or eyelids. The nose is fiat and the 
lips are thin. The colour of their skin is brown, and another 
peculiarity is that they are not hairy, few being able to grow 
a moustache and far less a beard. In stature they are small, 
rather below the middle-sized man, but well shaped and very 
agile. Intelligent and industrious, their chief qualities are 
obedience to law’ and respect for superiors. In fact, if I have 
any criticism to make from my personal observations of 
the system of Government carried on by the Dutch, it is 
their having, perhaps, abused too much the peaceful disposition 
of their subjects, and held them in such a state of subjection 
that when a native meets a foreigner, especially in the interior, 
he not only steps aside for the Tuan (Master), as the white 
man is called, but crouches on his heels, bending low his 
forehead, so as not to meet the white man’s eyes. ■ 

I must confess I have not been able to find that the 
Javanese women possess the excessive beauty which many a 
foreigner had assured me they are graced with. In my visit 
to the Island I was honoured with an invitation to a reception 
by H.R. H. the Susunan of Sorekarta, or, as he is commonly 
called, the Sultan of Java. About two hundred women w^ere 
in the magnificent marble hall, which was lighted by electricity. 
To melodious, soft music, twenty-seven finely dressed and 
superbly jewelled girls danced, or rather eontortioned. I 
could not see one that had even average beauty^ — not one 
jwith what the French would call la beaute du diahle ; 
and as to their^ dancing, 1 much regret to say I could not 
admire their suppos^ ' gracefulness. ^ It was all supremely 
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interesting and pleasing, and the tout ensemUe quite effective 
— with their pretty native court dresses, and the aristocratic 
bearing of all in the hall — but nothing to cause one to rava 
about the beauty and gracefulness of the Javanese women. 

The climate of Java, as of all countries in the tropics, is 
damp, but although along the sea-coast the thermometer 
often registers as high as 100^ Fahr., it is wonderful what an 
agreeable change one can obtain with only a few hours’ 
climbing to the interior in a train. Forming a plateau 
in the centre from the sea-coast, the whole of the island 
rises, attaining a height of from three to eleven thousand 
feet above the sea level Of undoubted volcanic origin, the 
country is full of volcanoes, some in perpetual eruption. 
It must be on this account that the natives live in thatched 
dwellings and the foreigners in bungalows. 

I have never seen such lavish u^e of white marble as 
in Java. The most unpretentious foreigner’s house is paved 
wdtli this white stone, and elegant columns of the same 
material support the roofs of the entertaining rooms. In 
the evenings as one passes in front of these small but dainty 
looking palaces, especially with open doors and windows 
splendidly lighted, the effect is superb and cannot easily be 
forgotten. 

According to the Annuaire Statistiqiie pour le Royaume 
des PayB-^Bas for 1902, the last census of the Island was 
taken in 1900, and showed a total population of 61,700 
Europeans, 272,800 Chinese, 16,200 Arabs, 3,000 Orientals 
not natives, and 26,635,000 natives, making a grand total of 
26,988,700 inhabitants; reckoning the island to contain 2,290 
square miles this gives nearly 12 people to the square mile^ 
The population is densest in the provinces of Pagelen and 
Kedoe, which contain nearly 24 inhabitants per square mile, . 
and least in Besocki, which has 'only' five. The native, as I 
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have already said, is an industrious, hard-working individual, 
and it is certainly wonderful how cheaply he labours. A 
working-man’s wages are from 0.40 florin cents to a maximum 
of 2 florins or guilders. A coolie’s wages are still more 
ridiculously low, from 0.15 to 0.50 florins, etc. 

The Dutch Government looks very well after the 
intellectual welfare of its subjects, for in 1902 there were 
258 State schools and 324 private ones, having a total of 
84,527 pupils attending them. 

The religion of the inhabitants is Mohammedan. Little is 
known of the religion of the aborigines, but it is fair to 
suppose that they, like all sons of the forest, must have 
been superstitious and worshippers of Ifature. As in most 
countries, history and religious movements in Java have been 
connected, so I will give a brief sketch of both. Fa-Hsien, 
the celebrated Chinese traveller, mentions that in A.D. 414, 
when he visited the Island, he found the natives to be 
Brahmins. According to tradition, the Java era begins with 
Aji Saka, corresponding with the 75th year of our era. 
Inscriptions point to the fact that Buddhism was the State 
religion in A.D. 656, and refer to the magnificent temples 
of Boro Boeder. Aji Saka is supposed by some to have 
been a traveller from the west, who established a colony on 
the Island. Becoming a powerful prince he dominated most 
of the tribes and introduced letters, government and religion. 
This latter must have been the re-estahlishment of Brahminism, 
for tradition says that in A.D. 1018 1,000 temples at 
Bramhanan, distinctly Brahmin in character, were completed, 
although tradition also says they were constructed in A.D. 
525. About A.D. 289 Bam Kati was the first Hindu 
■ i ^y^r aign of Java, The establishment of this race in the 
enyefopswl .^.,8, mass of mystery and legendh, and 
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During the long reign of the Indu dynasty, which brings 
ns to 1381 5 Java attracted considerable attention from its 
neighbouring countries, especially during the domination of 
Panji, a supposed adTentnrer from India, who soon subdued 
the whole of the Island and placed it under one government. 
He is sopposed to have been the introducer of the Kris, the 
fiimouB Malay sword, and many useful articles are also 
attribured to his invention. In the year 1118 during the 
reign of Prabii Moding Sari, his elder brother, who had visited 
India, returned, accompanied by an Arab, and this is the first 
instance in Javan history in which Mohammed is mentioned. 
The rulers were soon converted to this new religion, and the 
whole of the population followed them. Idols were abandoned, 
and, in the place of the neglected temples erected by their 
forefathers, new mosques were erected. 

Al 3 ont the year 1500 the first European navigators, 
mostly Portuguese, visited the Island and established trade- 
in 1524 the Dutch visited Java, but it was not till about 
1540 that they established themselves at Yakatra, now 
known as Batavia, Little by little the Hollanders took 
possession of the whole Island, profiting by the feuds existing 
between the Snsunan and tlie numerous petty chieftains 
OB the Island ; but this was not accomplished without 
great loss of blood. In August 1811 the British forces 
arrived and Sir Stamford Raffles was appointed first Governor 
of the Island. The British occupation lasted till 1819, when 
the Island was restored to the crown of Holland, to which, up 
to this date, it belongs. ' ■ 

As I have already mentioned,. Java from remote times 
has becui noted for its great richness* A tropical growth, well 
manured by volcanic detritus mtist necessarily render the soil 
, , excessively fertile. The Dutch have dedicated all their energies 
■’'lb; _ to the cultivation of the soil and- have at Buitenzorg the 
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celebrated botanical gardens where every known plant suitable 
to the soil of the Island is introduced, reared and cultivated. 
Java produces the following principal staples of trade, which 
I give with their respective statistics for 1902 : Sugar, 
145536,100 piculs; coffee, 252,000 piculs; chinchona, 
OjlSSjOOO kilos; tobacco leaf 19,721,000 kilos ; tea, 7,524,000 
kilos ; indigo, 601,300 kilos ; cocoa, 537,000 kilos, and rice 
over 70,000,000 picnls. The total value of Imports during 
1903 was 110,000,000 dollars; of Exports, 160,000,000 
dollars. The Import Duty received was, in 1902, 10,073,000 
guilders; the Export Duty 1,179,000 guilders. 

Buitenzorg is only a little over an hour’s train ride from 
Batavia, and my visit to this place will ever remain impressed 
upon my mind. Landing from the train, just before dark, I 
was conveyed to the hotel in a comfortable dos-a-dos, as the 
dog-carts are called. After dinner, as I was preparing to 
retire, a thunder-storm, accompained with a terrible shower 
of rain, burst upon us with the rapidity and ferocity of these 
tropical phenomena. The magnificence of the scene, revealed 
to me through the open windows, is ever to be remembered. 
My room, situated on the summit of a hill about a couple of 
hundred feet high, overlooked a vast valley through which 
ran a narrow rivulet, the beautiful tropical palm-leaves on. 
both banks forming a natural canopy over it. At the further 
end of the valley rose the pretty and majestic Mount Salak, 
ever green with wondrous vegetation. Imagine the magnificent 
appearance of this beautiful mountain-side with thousands of 
lightning flashes crossing it from every direction. In ecstasy, 
I remained nailed to the window during the time the storm 
lasted, which was much too short, for I never expect to see 
again a scene so grand, so magnificent as this was. 

, Dutch, who are second only to the British , as 
<5olomsts, understanding the necessity of easy communication 


have made beaiitifiii roads all over the Island, and where 
possible railway traffic has been adopted. During mj 
enchanting sqjjoiirn on the Island, and in visiting Garut, 
Franbahang and the ruins of ancient temples, I had some- 
times to be conveyed in carriages, and I must confess I was 
enchanted not only with the comforts of the vehicles and 
their rapidity, but also with the paternal care bestow’^ed 
upon the traveller by tlie Government. All over the Island 
the Dutch have built comfortable passagrahaas^ as the 
rest-houses are called, which are in charge of pensioned Dutch 
army men, and where one can find everything desirable for 
comfort^ and all tariffed at very reasonable prices. 

In my pilgrimage through the Island I naturally went to 
see Java’s wonder, the ruins of Boro Boeder, and I can assure 
my readers that the visit is worth the trouble it may give. 
This magnificent temple, now in complete ruin, still shows 
the high civilisation of its constructors. Over 140 feet in 
height rises a stupendous pyramid of uncemented stones, 
forming five uncovered galleries, the walls of which are all 
covered by beautiful bas-reliefs of exquisite finish. The wliole 
life of Buddah, from his infancy to his entrance into Nirvana, 
is depicted in these wonderful pictures, carved on the coarse 
trachyte stones brouglit from the three volcanoes aci*oss the 
valley. These volcanoes are the Svemburg, the Merbaboe and 
the Merapi, the last rivo being in constant eruption, and 
producing a magnificent scenic effect. 

Added to the interest which the specially beautiful scenery 
of Java possesses, one can enjoy the marvels shown in the 
ruins of Boro Boeder, Mendot, Prambanam and Djokjakarta, 
and the highly excitable and exhilarating effect of volcano 
climbing. The visit is also highly educative, and I kno\v of 
no better place in which a holiday may be spent. 
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A few years ago 1 prepared a paper for this Society 
on Shanghai Folk-lore, from notes gathered during the years 
1,890-1898. Since then, though having little leisure for 
further study of this interesting subject, I have continued 
to make a note of anything I have come across bearing on 
this question, and by request I now give a selection 
from these notes. Thinking it would make more interesting 
reading, I have arranged my material in the form of a 
“ Chinese Book of Days,^’ somewhat after the fashion of 
that famous and fascinating work called “ Chambers’s Book 
of Days.” We can in this way study Shanghai Folk-lore 
from the point of view of the home life of the people. Some 
of the facts w^e shall give will of necessity be already 
familiar , to students of Chinese Folk-lore, as they are 
common to the greater part, of China; others, which are 

.peculiar to this district, will probably be new. Of course 

I cannot attempt in one short paper anything at all complete 
or exhaustive, but I offer these notes as a contribution 
towards this subject. 

In the cycle of a year we come then first to the great 
in ' Coma’s ' of Days/’ mzp New Yeafs Day, 

' Meon '(called J9,). At ' daylight 
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on New Yeats's morning all the members of the family 
partake of sweet rice-cakes, round and oval in shape (|§ jH) 
{■M H)‘ Even prisoners in the -gaols have these cakes 
given them by the official in whose custody they are. 
The s%vectiiess typifies pleasant things, and the shape, 
round and oval, is suggestive of a complete family circle, 
and also of things that pass easily and without friction. 

It is the custom here, for all who can, to rise very 
early on New Year’s morning, from o to* 5 if possible, 
and go out to meet the God of Good Imck 3^). The 

Court Astrologer determines each year from which point 
of the compass this auspicious visitor may be expected, and 
it is recorded in the almanack ( ® 2f:), which the people 
are careful to consult. They then, early on New Year’s 
morning, take a walk in the direction advised, often after 
having first worshipped in the temples. The first person 
who is fortunate enough to meet the God of Good Luck 
will, it is supposed, enjoy the best of good luck during 
the year. 

At the New Year Season the Laughing Buddha 

Pfe ®)? gives eveiyone a holiday, and it is 

therefore unlucky to do any unnecessary labour at this time. 
Ail business is suspended, and no domestic duties, such as 
cooking, sweeping, etc., are performed. Scissors and 
Needles must not be used on New Year’s. Day, nor must 
dirty water be thrown out of the door or window on to 
the ground. What you do on this day you will do all 
the year round. If you work, you will have a year of toil. 
If you throw out water, you throw out the money you ought 
to receive during the year. Slave-girls and datigliters-in-law 
should not be beaten on this day,, nor should tlie feet of young 
girls be freshly bound. Everyone should, if possible, be 
dressed in new or clean clothes, and one’s words be respectful. 
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iiiild and pleasant to the ear. Neglect of this latter precaution 
is a frequent cause of quarrelling^ as the one offended against 
regards such words as an ill omen. The word for death is 
especially taboo. As far as possible, only food laid up in 
store in the old year should be eaten on this day, as this is 
suggestive of abundance. A fish suspended in the house ivS 
also potent in bringing about a year of plenty == ^ 
symbolizing, as it does, the cornucopia. 

The loth of the 1st Moon, or the first full moon of the 
year (called jEJ| ^ importance. 

On this day the Kitchen God (jj^ is welcomed 
back, after giving bis report of the family at head-quarters, 
Borne people, however, still follow the old date, viz, the 
24th. 

About D or 10 in the evening candles are placed on the 
kitchen stove. Incense ,is then burnt and the candles 
lit, and crackers are also fired outside the house, and the 
god is thus welcomed back with signs of reverence and 
pleasure. 

The Kitchen God’s paper image (jit ^ ^ or g) is 
placed in the little receptacle and surrounded with a gold paper 
screen, and is then worshipped by each member of the 
family from the eldest to the youngest. Earlier in the day 
the women of the family have been busy preparing sweet 
round cakes (a?) similar to those eaten on the 1st of th<« 
month but with a small piece of pork inside. 

The head of the family places four of these round cakes, 
typical of double pairs or unbroken pairs of husband and 
wife, in each generation, on a ledge outside the shrine. 
Cakes similar to these are now eaten by all tbe members oi 
the family, who thus in feasting express their joy at the 
; return of the Kitchen God, and rejoice too that the family 

cakes, is unbroken. 
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The day (the first fall moon of the year) and the round 
oioondike cakes clearly connect this festival with tlie old 
cusfoiB of moon worship. 

The Feast of Lanterns ( ^ M )• 

At this season there is also the custom of making 
lanterns of silk or paper over bamboo frames in the shape 
of birds and beasts^ and, especially on this evening, the 15th 
of the 1st moon, to perambulate the streets and yamens. The 
children much enjoy this Lantern Festival, and enter heartily 
into the fun. Poorer people take advantage of the festival 
to solicit alms from the wealthier people. The Buddhist 
priests, on the 13th of the month, make a tower of bamboos 
in the temple gardens or enclosure, and each family in the 
vicinity contributes four lanterns, and these, in number 
varying from 100 to 300, are suspended aloft in tiers like a 
pagoda and lit up every niglit until the evening of the 24tli, 
which is the last day of the New Year festivities, after which 
life resumes its normal condition. 

There are several other customs associated with the first 
fell moon of the year in which women and girls take part 
and which are observed after sunset. 

Walking the Three Bridges 2 ^)- 

The younger women at this season often get up parties to 
‘‘walk the three bridges ’’ together by moonlight. Setting out 
from home they choose a course which enables them to cross 
three bridges and make a circuit back again to their homes* 
In this way their cleverness in choosing the shortest route is 
exercised, and success is supposed to confer additional 
wisdom and jnental alertness. This custom may have arisen 
out of the belief that leading into the “Fairy World” 
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(fill A or “ Western Paradise 
there are tliree famous bridges ■yj mm ^ j®). 
The first is a red bridge, dazzling bright : he who crosses 
this is born again into an illustrious family. One must be led 
across this bridge by fairies, for no man alone could find his 
way. The second bridge is of gold; cross this and you will 
be born into a wealthy family. The third is of silver ; cross 
this and you will be born again to a life of happiness and 
pleasure. At all these bridges a fairy stands with a flag, and 
decides who is able to cross, and then leads the fortunate ones 
across. 

Another explanation of the origin of this custom of 
‘‘walking the three bridges,” connects it with the three 
bridges found in the vicinity of the Confucian temples. On 
ceremonial occasions, only a First Hanlin, or Chinese Senior 
Wrangler, is permitted to cross the central bridge, a Second 
Wrangler that on the left, and a Third Wrangler that on the 
right. 

Girls and young women in crossing the three bridges 
have the hope that they may either marry a husband 
with a high degree or give birth to sons who will become 
Hanlin s. 

There was formerly a custom in Shanghai, which is still 
observed in the country districts, called “ Feeling into Space 

things in the dark, also called 
“ Guessing Things hy Touch and Sound^^ “J" The girls 
and younger women in their own homes, or in the homes of 
their girl friends, or sometimes in empty houses or in temples, 
where arrangetnents have already been made, grope in the 
dark, feeling objects. When they lay hold of something 
! try 'to -^featii is by touch and soundly Wtaitefor 
j to indicate’ is^hat 'their future 
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“ Seeking the Pumpkin ” ( § JOS. )■ 

In the country districts, women who are childless, on the 
evening of the IStli of the 1st moon or on the 15th of the 
hth moon, go secretly by moonlight to the fields, searching 
for a pumpkin or squash. If they are successful in finding 
one they take it home rejoicing, believing that a son will be 
bom to them 

Carrying the Third Maiden ’’ ( H tS M )• 

Another custom observed by girls and young women, 
especially in the country, from the 15th of the 1st moon 
until the 21th, is called Carrying the Third Maiden.” She 
is the goddess of the corner behind the^door, the youngest of 
the three sisters of the God of Wealth )• It is supposed 

that she has the power of making her favourites quick and 
nimble with their hands and clever in all things that 
concern the domestic welfare. The following is the usual 
method of procedure. 

A square table is covered with a layer of flour, the seat 
or throne of the goddess being placed on the same, with 
lighted candles and sticks of incense in front. The empty 
throne is first worshipped as a token of respect by those 
taking part in the ceremony. » 

The small basket used for washing the daily rice is now 
taken and placed bottom up, and a woman’s hat or head-band 
placed round it, with paper flowers stuck into it. Suspended 
inside from the centre of the basket is a long hair-pin, like a 
hat-pin. Two girls about the age of 10 or 12 now lift up the 
basket and carry it to the corner behind the main door of the 
hallj or the prineip&l entrance, and say “Please^ San Koo 
Niangj come and see the red lanterns and drink iairy 
tea.” They then carry the basket to the table. If heavy the 
goddess is supposed to have come ; if light, she has not come. 
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If enquiry is, made Are you there ? ” Have you come ? 
the basket will nod in the affirmative three times. 

The girls now place the basket over the table, and, as 
they hold it, it is supposed to move of its own accord and, 
with the pin suspended from its centre, to trace out the flour 
figures of various flowers and designs such as are used in 
needlework. If beautiful and interesting patterns are ti’aced 
all are happy, believing the goddess regards them with favour 
and is pleased to teach them. They then ask questions as to 
their fortunes, and if the reply is in the affirmative the basket 
gives a sign ; if in the negative, there is no movement. 


Estahlisldng the Spring ^). 

About this period the moveable feast known as ‘‘Esta- 
blishing the Spring” or ‘^Meeting the Spriiig^' is 

observed, of which an account was given in my previous paper 
[published in VoL 34, page 101]. To this I now add a few 
notes. Sometimes a real ox m^) and boz 
take part in the procession, but more frequently paper figures 
are used as substitutes. In both cases the two are made the 
medium of making known to the people the ‘^Astronomer 
Eoyars ” forecast of the forthcoming year. First the body of 
the ox is painted with one or other of various colours, having 
the following significance : — 

Yelloto , — Good harvest and a year of good luck. 

White , — A wet season. 

Red , — A drought ; also indicating frequent fires. 

Black , — A year of sickness. 

Blue , — By a play on the sound of the word, 
indicating an unfavourable year for young people 

Secondly , — The figure of the boz or k 

made to indicate the same by his dress, — everything, hovpeverj,, 
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If lie wears hoots — tlie year will hB wet. 

,5 no boots 55 5 , drij. 

a hat 5 , ,5 hot, 

„ no hat ,j 5 , cold. 

This may not seem contrary to the Westerner, but it is 
to the Chinese, %vho wear hats in the winter and not in the 
glimmer, and who, in the country at least, remove their boots, 
made of cloth and easily spoilt, when the rain comes, finding 
it easier also to walk barefoot on the muddy pathways that do 
duty for roads. 

The explanation of this going by the rule of contrary is 
given as follows. 

T®ai-Sui (jki j^) wdien alive was animated by a spirit of 
contrariness, doing always the very opposite of what was 
asked or required of him. He acted in this same contrary 
spirit towards his parents. When his old father came to die 
he naturally wished to secure burial in a good dry spot of 
earth. He called his son to his bedside, and, bearing in mind 
his contrary disposition, he commanded him to bury him, 
when he died, in a piece of ground well soaked with wet. 
When the old man died the son reasoned thus with himself : 

When my father was alive I always did the opposite of what 
he wished me to do. In this I was unfiliaL This his last 
dying request I must not disobey/^ So he chose a grave in 
damp soil, where the floods came in the rainy seasons, and 
thus to the last, true to his innate spirit of perversity, fiiistrated 
to the last the wishes of his old father. 

The Festival of the Flowers^ BirtlulaiF^ (*g“ ^ H)* 

The 12th day of the 2nd moon is the festival of the 
Flowers’ Birthday ” [already described in VoL 34, 
p. 117], when the women and children adorn the fliowering 
shrubs with paper rosettes, and recite verses and prostrate 
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themselves in token of respect and in hope of a fruitful 
season. 

In the south-east of the native city of Shanghai there is a 
temple of the “ Floiver Gods ” || ^). There are twelve 

Flower Gods in all, each presiding in turn over one month of 
the year, as the twelve different flowers are in season, as 
follows : — 

1st month, the Plum 

2nd j, the Apricot (§^). 

3rd „ the Peach 

4tli „ the Hose 

5th the Persimmon 

6th „ the Lotus 

7th , „ the Bahamina impatiens 

8th ,, the Olea fragrans 

9th „ the Chrysanthemum 

10th 5 , the IHhiscns miiiahilis 

11th „ the Narcissus 

12th „ Calymrdhus or ChimonantJms fragrans 


Each of these flo'wer deities is worshipper 
florists and gardeners, who place a sprig of 
flower in the hand of the God or Goddess 
tree of the same in the courtyard in front of 
There are three 12th days in all 
1st moon 12th day Mandarin 

2nd moon 12th day + Flower 
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[Proi’erli i^eliiting to tlie 12th and 18th of the first three months ; 
fine weather on these days, propitious ; wet, iinpropitioiis*] 
These Ta*elfili-days reiniad ns of oiir own Twelfth Isiyld 
— twelve days iVoin Christmas — and the twelfth-cakes 
associated with that festival. 

Next comes the Great Chinese Festival called lYing 
Ming^ or Pure Brightness (fj about the end of the 
2nd or tlie beginning of the Srd moon, when at liome 
and at the grave-side the Cliinese worship their ancestors, 
burning incense and paper money, and offering a sacrifice 
of meat and drink. The whole period covers twenty days, 
centreing in the “‘Tsfiiig Ming Da}".” Many prefer to 
visit the graves early, as it is supposed that paper money 
burnt at the beginning of the festival becomes gold, in 
the middle of tlio period silver, and at the end brass. The 
day before Tsfing Ming all who are able to do so go out 
of doors and pdiick off twigs from willow trees, and bring 
them home to put up over the doorways. This is a similar 
custom to that which still exists in England where the 
ca:tkin, or willow in flower, is used to decorate the homes 
and especially Churches on Palm Sunday^ — the willow, in 
the absence of the palm, doing duty for it. ^ 

The use of the willow seems connected with the idea 
of mourning, being frequently planted by the graves, 
especially the weeping-willow, and also with the idea of 
victory, like the palm. Perhaps the idea of resurrection is 
the most prominent thought suggested, combining both that 


Young people go a-imlmiiig on Saturday before Palm Sunday 
and return with slips of willow, which they stick up in their homes or 
in the Churches.”— [ Chamherds “ Bool of Bmj^f Voh I, p. 31)$.] 
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of mourning and of victory. The use of the willow in this 
connection is a very natural one, as it is the first tree to put 
forth its leaves in the spring. This use of the willow evidently 
goes back a very long way. The custom in China is connected, 
according to local folk-lore, with a revered hero of the Chou 
Dynasty, called Kiai Chi Thii 19 g* 0 21 Ml who 
saved tlie young prince ^ S) 'when his father 
(S iUj ^Y^s driven from his throne. 

When the prince became king he at first forgot his 
benefactor, who retired to the depths of a forest, having given 
up the desire for satisfaction in this life, and fixing his hopes 
on the life to come. When at last the young king was 
reminded of his faithful protector, he repented of his neglect, 
but tried in vain to persuade to return to Court. 

Thinking to drive the hermit from his retreat, he set fire to 
the forest. Kiai Chi T‘ui having renounced the w^orld 
preferred death to flight, and so perished in the flames lit by 
the hand of the prince whom he had saved from death. In 
some parts people refrain from lighting fires on this day, 
thinking it unlucky, because regarded as showing disrespect 
to his memory. After Kiai Chi Thn’s death, in honour of 
his memory the people began to pay pilgrimages to Ms 
shrine, and these pilgrims used* to bring back sprigs of the 
willow, which grew in the vicinity. Hence the present-day 
custom of bringing home the willow on the eve of Tsfing 
Ming, suggesting to all, at this great festival of the honoured 
dead, a spring-tide promise of life after death. 


Festival of the Ihmgrij Ghosts ( flj ^ SH ^)* 

It is on this Tsfing Ming Day and on the 15th of the 
7th moon and the 1st of the 10th moon (the 15th of the 10th 
in. the country) that the Chinese in this part observe the 

which custom and its 
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origia (il ^ ffl m) lias been so frequently described 
that 1 need only refer to it here,, On these days the God 
of the City’’ is carried in procession, followed by a liost 
of people — meiij women and children — dressed in. re<l clothes, 
representing prisoners (fjjj ^2, who are condemned to 
suffer the death penalty, with hands manacled and with 
chains dragging their feet. All have been sufferers from 
severe illnesses, which have, it is supposed, been sent as a 
punishment for their sins, and they are now doing penance 
in fulfilment of vows promised on their behalf daring their 
illness by friends and relatives. 

EslahUshmg the Summer (& M)- 

This is a moveable feast, varying in date from the 3rd 
to the 5th moon. On this day everyone who can procures 
some new season’s fruit to eat, such as cherries or plums. 
They also make yeast cakes ^ and partake of small 
sea-snails m mh which are supposed to give clear eyesight. 

Another custom is for all the members of the family on 
this day to weigh each other and compare their weights with 
those of the previous year. This weighing is said to be 
eflBcacious in warding off cholera and other summer 
complaints. 

llie Feast of the Summer Solstice — the 5th day of the 
5th Moon-(calied Sg ® fg, »|t fg or ^ 15). The 
chief observances of this day are in connection with the 
Dragon Boat Festival (f| J|g fg), which is said to have 
had its origin in the death of Kfiih Yuan (or Kuh Yuen) 

a poet and statesman famous for 
his virtues, who drowned himself near Changsa, the capital 
of Hunan, about 450 B.O., because, through the plottings 
of his enemies, he had lost the favour of his prince. Ever 
afterj as the anniversary of his death has come round, he 
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lias been kept in memory by tbe people, who mourn him 
in this “ Dragon Boat Festival.” These boats, gaily dressed 
with flags, go in procession along the waterways, each 
with its band of music. Racing is indulged in between 
the boats, and enormous crowds gather to witness the 
sight. Little three-cornered rice-balls (or in the north 
millet-balls) with dates inside, wrapped up in flags gathered 
from the river- side, are thrown into the water as a sacrificial 
offering ^ or Each family od this day feasts 

on these rice-ballsj and friends exchange thein as gifts 
with each other. Another idea connected with the 5th day 
of the 5th moon is that it is a day full of deadly influences. 
It is at this season that the spirit world lets loose an army 
of sprites and spectres, demons and vampires ^ 
who, on this day, are permitted to visit the upper world. 
Spirits that have the power of assuming the form of human 
beings or animals at this time resume their original condition-. 

The five poisonous things (3£ snakes, scorpions, 
centipedes, toads, spiders, also at 1 o’clock come out from 
their lurking-places, quickened into new life by the 
great heat. 

Small children, as a cure for colic, or as a preventive of 
cholera, have their one garment of the hot weather, a close 
fitting apron, worked with figures of these five poisonous 

things ( called $ ^ It ^). 

On tbe ytb day of the 5th moon then the upper and 
lower^ worlds alike send forth baneful influences to harm 
humankind. To avert these ail the efforts of the people are 
on this day directed. The most potent charm is orpiment, 
or yellow sulphide of arsenic (called in Chinese |i§ 

A thick yellow paste is made from this chemical, and the 
faces of ..the children, the doorways and walls are freely 
dauhtf VitJi ',w children;, poor little, things. 
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are a sight fearful to behold^ and one does not wonder 
that even evil spirits are supposed to be frightened off by 
this use of so potent a charm. Usually the character for 
^Udng ” (i) is made with the 3 'ellow mixture on 
the children’s foreheads. This is explained as signi- 
fying the king of the beasts/’ the tiger (not the lion), 
the fiercest of animals, who is * supposed to take under his 
protective care all children who liave liis name on their 
foreheads. 

Another potent charm, and antidote of poisons, is a 
lierb called the Artemisia Moxa^ a bitter root 

used in dyeing. 

In connection with the belief that the xlrtemisia 
is an antidote against poison, the Chinese say that a 
pheasant invariably builds its nest over or near to this plant, 
to protect its eggs and j'Oung from snakes. It is said 
that if a snake approaches anywhere near this ]>lant it 
dies. 

J list at the deadliest time, on the 5th of the 5th moon, 
from 12 to 1 o’clock, some of the root of this plant ^ 
and also some Orpiment is burned in front 

of the doorwaj', as the noxious fumes keep off all evil spirits 
and other baneful influences. 

Onions and garlic also, on this and other occasions, are 
eaten to keep off evil spirits, the scent of which is said to 
cause these devils to fall down overpowered and helpless. 
[One might ask if the all too common use of garlic by the 
Chinese, the odour of which is so much disliked by Westerners, 
has its origin in an endeavour to keep at a distance tlie 
foreign devils.”] * ■ 

On the '5th of the 5th moon almost every doorwaj^ and 
bed is protected by a charm insisting of three kinds of 
green stuff already mentioned, -tiz .: — 
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(1) ^ (Ch^aBg p^n). The Calamus (-Icor?;,? Calamus), 
the sword-like leaves of the sweet flag^ hung up crosswise 
in the shape of a sword (called ^ ^1] — ‘‘flag’’ sword). 

(2) ^ ^ nmgwort, or Arlemisia 

Moxci^ used as a counter-irritant, for cauterisation, etc., 
also used in making red ink paste for >seals. This is said 
by some to represent a flag, by others a rope to drag away 
prisoBers.".';.. 

(3) ® Garlic-bulb, efficacious as mentioned above, 
because its strong scent is harmful to the spirits. 

The doors and walls arc daubed with streaks of Artemisia 
paste as a protective remedy. 

A paper charm (5^ fjy ) is stuck over the doorway of 
the guest-room, with the Seal of the Taoist Pope 5^ gj) 
Cham THen Skill or the portrait of Chung Chin Shih 
(® li dt) Chung K‘uei Chang Tflen Shih is the 

spirit of the first Taoist Pope, which is supposed to pass into 
and possess all the Taoist Popes in succession. All the spirits 
and demons are his subjects, and to have his protection is 
to easure safety from spiritual and malignant foes. 

Chtuff Khtei^ with the fearsome face, is a spirit from 
whom all the devils even flee. The story goes that a scholar 
of the third degree in the Bung Dynasty was about to 
proceed to the Hanlin examination. The night previous to 
the examination a demon suddenly caused his face to be so 
changed that it became a thing fearful to look upon. As 
a consequence he ^vas not allowed to enter into the emperor’s 
presence to be examined. One can well understand that 
such a sad eudin^ to his ambition caused this scholar to be 
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the aid of his spirit to protect them from the demons, 
especially on this day, when they have power to work out 
their evil designs on men. Another account of the origin 
of Chnng K‘uei runs as follows. There were two friends, 
renowned scholars, Chnng ^ jfc, a Chmg Shih, or scholar of 
3rd degree, and Sung, an official ^ Chung died, and his 
two sons prepared no ancestral temple in their father’s honour, 
hut proceeded to build a mansion for themselves to live in. 
One night the father’s friend, Sung, painted a life-like portrait 
of Tsoong, on the door of his sons’ new house. On seeing 
this in the morning they were nearly terrified to death, 
believing that the spirit of their father had come to punish 
them for unfilial conduct. They there and then determined 
to make their new house the family ancestral temple. The 
people when explaining why they put up Chung’s portrait to 
frighten away demons say fi A ® ^ ® C' 

great man Chung frightened to death the little live devils”). 
This phrase is used against those who lose their boldness 
before the official in the yamen, or a son who trembles in 
his father’s presence, but is bold when his father is away. 
Hence the phrase # ^ #J^ H affrighted like the 

little devils”). 

On the 5th day of the 5th moon there is also a custom 
for women to take a number of very fine silk threads of five 
different colours and make them up into a charm 
against the five poisonous influences. This charm is stuck 
into their head-dreBs. 

About this time there is a day called the 5^ ^ B 
Day when Heaven forgives The more devout older 

women obtain from Buddhist or Taoist priests little coins 
or charms of gold or silver,' brass or wood, called 
{^^The tablet of Heaven'' s forgivemss''^). Sometimes they are 
shaped like locks. These are stuck into their head-di’ess or 
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round the necks of their children, and prayers for the 
forgiveness of heaven for their sins are earnestly offered up. 

In addition to the “Tablet of Heaven’s forgiveness," 
a proof of free pardon in case of spirits or devils attempting to 
arrest the wearerj they also wear a ^ ^ ^ “ pewter-wand 
hair-pin, which can be used to ^ ^ ® M F3 prise open 
the prison-door in the lower regions in case of failure to 
escape arrest. 

Till clay of 7lh Moon -fc Seventh Night 0 Lucky 
Day. We now come to the seventh day of the seventh moon, 
the day sacred to the two stars the llenlboy and the Weaver-, 
in the constellation of Aqidla and Lyra respectively. On this 
night these two stars are nearly equidistant from the zenith at 
midnight. The popular story of the separation of the lovers 
by the Milky W''ay, or River of Heaven ^), is well 
known. Once a year, on this evening, they are allowed to 
meet. The magpies render help by spreading their wings 
and thus making a bridge for the herd-boy to cross the river 
to meet his true love. In some places these stars are on this 
evening worshipped by the women, who hope to have similar 
good luck and the power of being equal to emergency. 

An old custom in connection with this day is to “ Fray 
for Skill la Feedleu'ork" (g 15)-* The women take rice 
* A Tang dynasty scholar wrote the following lines in connection wiiij 
this custom : — 


Why long we for the cow-boy festival ? 

To inyite the spinster of the golden shuttle. 
Each for skill in our (needie)work 
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flour, make it into a paste, and then shape it to represent 
flowers and animals. These are boiled in oil and are then 
stitched together into a chain with needle and cotton and 
eaten one by one (called This night is regarded 

as a fortunate onej — as the mind thinks and desires, so 
one can obtain one’s wishes, and shapes formed both 
in the mind and in the pastry can be realised in actual 
life. 

At night also, in the moonlight, they try to thread a 
needle, holding it up to the light of the moon or placing it on 
paper or floating in water. If at the first attempt they 
succeed in threading the needle, they regard it as a prophesy 
of great good luck, and that they will be clever in all 
emergencies. 

On the 15t 'h of the 7th Moon is observed the second of 
the three festivals, when the God of the City comes out in 
procession, followed by his prisoners, and when the Hungry 
Ghosts” are provided with ample paper ‘‘ pocket money ” by 
the officials. This day is called the ^ ^ Middle FestiooL 
At the three festivals and the Spirits of the 

District (:2jC 1^ who have no one to sacrifice to them 
are provided for. At the i|t jjf; or Middle Festival, which 
extends over a considerable part of the month, the spirits of 
strangers ^ or are appeased by sacrificial 

offerings, and exorcised and expelled, especially by the 
Buddhist or Taoist priests. This custom is called ^ 
Masses are said for the souls of all who have met with death 
by sword, fire or water. The boat processions on the Whang- 
poo at Shanghai, when paper money is thrown alight on 
the water, and sometimes also rice, meat and vegetables, to 
the accompaniment of- the beating of gongs and firing of 
crackers, are a familiar sight to all residents here (H 
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The Mid-Axitumn Festival (rft 0) falls on the 15th 
Day of the Sth Moon. On this evening the people worship 
the North Pole Star or Dipper (peck measure) the 

centre of the starry system around which all the stars revolve 
This star with the South Pole Star is supposed to 
have the power of determining the length of a person’s life, 
and so the two Pole Stars are worshipped by the people in 
hope of attaining long life, A structure of incense, shaped 
like a Chinese dipper with a tow'er-like structure in the centre 
(called § S^) is placed in the open court of the house, or 
outside the main door, or in some cases at the foot of a 
bridge, and burnt slowly to the accompaniment of much 
sounding of gongs and drums. This is called “ worshipping 
the old father and mother Pole Stars” 
the North Pole being regarded as the male and the South as 
the female. The Sth moon, which is known in England as the 
harvest moon,” is peculiar in that it rises for several days in 
succession, about full moon, at approximately the same time, 
rising too just as the sun sets and setting as the snn rises. 
It is therefore not strange to find that there are special 
observances at the middle of the Sth moon (/V M 
connection wdth moon worship. An offering of moon- 
cakes (]% -ff) is placed before the Dipper of Incense (@ 
mentioned above. These cakes are flat and round and are 
made by the confectioners of flower and sugar “with dried 
fruits inside. Each member in every family partakes of these, 
hoping that the family will be like a globe, an unbroken circle 

O H JB)? moon. 

C% of the 9tk Moon MB This day 

is called the Double Fine Festival or the Double Yang 
Festival. It is also known as the Festival of Ascending the 
Heights (^SgS). On this day, following an old custom, 
the people climb 'some high hill. Failing a hill, in Shanghai 
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the people go to some elevated place 5 a grave or a high 
building. The lofty tea-shops in the Foochow Road answer 
this purpose very well and also the artificial hill in the 
tea-gardens behind the city temple in . the native city of 
Shanghai. This custom is said to have had its origin as 
follows. A certain man, when about to become a fairy or an 
immortal (flUA), told a friend of bis that on the 9 th day of 
the 9th moon some calamity would overtake him and his 
family unless they escaped on that day to some elevated spot. 
He obeyed the advice given him, and with his whole family 
sought safety on a high mountain. On the following day, 
when the family returned to their home, they found all tbN5 
dogs and chickens dead ; some mysterious and deadly 
influence had exerted its baneful power over them. From 
this time all who can have tried to escape to some hill on 
this day. 

There is a certain herb ^ ^ Cormis officinalis, a sort 
of dog- wood, the seeds of which are used as a cough tonic, 
which is most efficacious when gathered on this day, the 9th 
of the 9th moon. Some of this plant is also gathered by the 
persons ascending the hill,” and on arrival at the summit 
it is stuck into the ground. Before descending each examines 
his plant, and he whose plant is the least withered will, it is 
supposed, be the most robust of the party on the feast day of 
the following year. There is a curious custom in Bhanghai, 
due I expect to the difficulty caused by the absence of high 
hills, Oakes of glutinous rice are made and eaten 

on this day, and the custom is knownas >‘Ohuhkau” 
a play on the similarity ©f sound in the two words ^ 
Eating these cakes is supposed to be as efficacious as ascending 
a bigb hill. Words truly are most potent in China. 

It is a common saying that within a 
few days of this time there is sure to be a great deal of wind 
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iind rain, fnifilling a propliecy made in the Tang Dynasty, 
“ The whole city will be fall of wind and rain about the time 
of the Double Yang Festival.” 

10th Moon 1st Bay ( -f* 18 ) the third and last 

of the throe festivals called ^ ^ or the “Feast of the 
Hungry Ghosts.” In the country near Shanghai it occurs 
on the 15th of the 10th moon. 

12th Moon 8th. Bay (i* H U A 0 H A)- The 
12th month is called Lah Yueh|^^, or the “Sacrificial 


Month.” On the 8lh of the moon the people partake of 
riee-sonp with eight different kinds of vegetables in it (called 
MAm This day was foi’merly observed as a fast, and 
all flesh food was forbidden. The fast was in preparation for 
the close of the year, when the Kitchen God is supposed to go 
up to the Euler of the Heavens to give in his report of the 
family during the year. 

We now approach the end of the Chinese year. Connected 
with the Xew Year’s Eve customs are, first, 't* 0 •?. 

the Kitchen God’s Ascension to Heaven on the I2tli 
Moon 23rd or 24th Bay, about 9 or 10 in the evening. 
During the day a paper sedan chair is prepared, and 
in the evening candles and incense are burnt. The 

cakes (jj already referred to under 15th ot 1st Moon, 
and the sticky sweet stuff, in shape like a shoe of silver 
are now placed before him. As these are both 
sticky substances it is hoped he will eat of them and be 
unable to open his mouth to speak ill of the family. His 
paper image is now placed in the sedan chair and burnt 
outside in the open. The ^ ^ c. "water tuber (^lulipa 
Edulis) is also put before him, as the sound in the Shanghai 
dialect is almost the same as -jg ^ the words for 
1 , Bo that^^as^the explanation ^oes, if the Ruler of 

'are ; good^ 








the people are,^. . 
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iie will answer Yes.” If the question is put in the 
negative, the people bad ? ” then the sticky stuff 

^ given to the Kitchen God will prevent him opening his 

I moiitli. 

I From the 20th to the New Year's Eve is the great 

- season when the people w'orship their ancestors, and 

;j these cenunonies bring to a close the Chinese year and 

the different festivals and customs which continue to be 
oljserved now as they have been through many many 
generations of the past. 

Through all the months and days of the years as they 
|)ass we must not forget that there are countless other beliefs 
and customs which form tlie small links binding the great 
links together into one strong and solid chain. 

I most now mention a few of these. 

Lnek, Good and Bad M) ^^^d Taboos, 

(® know, Good and Bad Luch play a most 

important part in the thought and life of the people. 
Recently, in visiting tiie W'iirds of the Shantung Road Hospital, 
Sliaoghai, 1 was speaking to a man who bad been brought in 
with a broken leg. On enquiry I ascertained that his injury 
was caused in a brawl arising out of a quarrel about 5 cash. 
The man, however, said : It was my bad luck that 
caused my leg to be broken ; it Wiis fated and therefore, 
unavoidable,” 

The ring whicli we often see in a child’s ear is in many 
i cases put there to keep off bad luck. 

So with the lock called the 100 Family Lock (*@‘ 

: . The parents of a small child wild, according to the fortune- 

tellers, lacks a good destiny, take a paper bag {foong de) to 
100 different neighbours, begging one or two cash from each. 
From these they make a chain and lock which is put round 
the child’s neck and kept there until the child is seven or 
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eiglit years old. The child is said to be under the protecting 
influence of 100 families. 

If in getting up in the morning you hear a magpie’s 
crjj yon are bound to have good luck during the day. 

If you hear a rook crying caw! caw! it fortells bad 
news. If you hear a rook cawing as you are just going out 
of the door from home, turn back at once if you would 
avoid ill fortune. 

A dove or pigeon cooing foretells rain. A cock crowing 
in the evening foretells fire : you must be on your guard ! 

It is unlucky to sit on a chair upon which a bad man has 
recently sat, his evil deserts will fall on you. 

If a cock flies on to the roof it is bad luck. If it escapes 
to a neighbour’s roof and is captured and put in their cooking 
pot, they will still look for an apology for the harm done 
them. 

Sometimes the twittering of the nine-headed bird 
(^L M j^) IS heard at night. It is a bird of ill omen. One 
neck is headless and drips with blood ; if a drop falls on to 
any roof, either a fire or some other calamity will result. 
You must not mistake the twittering of this night-fowl for 
the twittering of devils, which it is said to greatly resemble. 

There is also a bird called the ^ ^ the (Bellringer), 
which makes a noise like the ringing of a bell. The popular 
notion is that it is unlucky if you hear this bird, as it is 
ringing your death belL 

If rats bite holes in anyone’s clothes or hats, some 
calamity will shortly follow. 

It is supposed that a rat has a kind of second sight, 
which enables it to know when it can come out from its 
hole and escape danger. In coming out it sometimes knocks 

power, gets bewildered ^ and 
may then he caught. > . I. - 
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If rats are beard making a noise at night like the 
counting of money it is very imlucky, as it is unlucky also to 
see a snake just coming out of its hole. If a goat enters a 
house someone in that house Avill shortly die, but if a. 
strange cat enters a house that family will become rich. If 
you wish to adopt someone else^s cat or kitten you must 
give some salt in exchange, then they will remain in their 
new home. You must also make it go round the leg of the 
table several times. To meet a dog or a cat with a white 
TAIL is most unpropitious. If a dog sleeps with its head on the 
threshold of the dooi% it must at once be driven away or the 
head of the house will meet with calamity. If a dog is 
restless and barks much at night, or if, whether in the 
daytime or nighttime, it scratches on the ground, the 
family owning it will lose one of its members by death. If a 
dog or a snake bites anyone, this is regarded as a 
punishment for sins committed in a previous stage of existence. 
To meet a Buddhist priest or nun on the road, especially on 
first going out in the morning, is unlucky, and all are much 
vexed when this happens to them. You must spit on the 
ground in passing, otherwise no business you undertake can 
be successful. It is also unlucky to meet a coffin ) 

on going out from your house. If you meet one you should 
say MU Se Shang, or Fa Dzai (May I make wealth!), 
and the unpropitious influences will be averted. You should 
try to avoid going to a house where there is mourning ; this 
also is unlucky. If you do visit such a house, on returning 
3^11 should light straw on the threshold of your house 
and step over the fire, thus cutting off the ^ ^ (had 
luck or evil fate). When a person dies, a corn measure 
is frequently put on the body qf the corpse, lest it should 
get up on to its feet and become a jangss (vampire). It is 
unlucky for a spider to pass over one’s body when one 
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is sleeping. Some say that there is the spirit of a dead 
person in every spider. It is also imlucky to borrow a, 
light, oil, tinder and flint or candle on the days of the 
1st and the full moon: if one forgets this and asks for 
the loan of such things the person asked will show signs of 
displeasure. On these days too it is said to be unlucky to 
borrow money or to quarrel. So good lack can come to 
those who cook beef in their kitchens, but those who 
refrain from doing this are immune from plague. It is also 
rash to chop onions and garlic on the kitchen brick range 
(M J®)- As this is unlucky, so also is it to put the saneepan 
cover or lid on crookedly, it should be in a line with the 
range, and not pointing to the chimney. If the snuff of the 
wick in a candle or lamp suddenly falls apart, there will be some 
qvarrdling^^^ but if a round pearl-like knot is seen on the 
snuff* of a candle or a lamp, that is a sign that there will be 
guests on the morrow, The twitching of eyelids foretells the 
coming of some calamity. Sneezing, flushing of the cheeks, 
and burning of the ears indicate that someone is speaking 
ill of one. The efficacy of the broom was v/ell known 

to western witches, and it is known and used here in our 
midst to-day. The adornment of twigs on the top of scaifold- 
poles when new houses are being erected arc probably related 
to this superstition. With small children up to the age of, say, 
four .years it is very customary for parents to put a broom up- 
side down against the mosquito-net or bed-curtains, to 
keep off:’ evil spirits from them ; a knife or mirror, metal or 
glass, is also suspended to children’s clothes, to protect them 
against evil spirits. These mirrors are also hung over the 
,^bed and on the door, for the same purpose. 

, „The fiirst time a baby laughs or speaks the people 
the Fairy Midwife teaching the child ^ 
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The first time a child is taken by the mother to her old 
home, some soot from the domestic hearth, preferably 
the copper, is rubbed on the child’s nose, to keep off evil 
spirits, and especially y:ith the hope that the child will 
hereafter become attached to the mother and the mother's 
family. 

Medicines^ Sickness j etc» 

There are many superstitions in connection with sickness, 
of which I have time now onlj^ for one or two. 

In case of bloodshot, eyes it is usual to burn red beans 
in the oil lamp at ni^^iit, as you thus consume red, and 
restore the eye to its normal condition. 

When a patient’s mind wanders and he is incoherent 
in his speech, it is supposed that an evil spirit is in 
possession of his body, and charms must be used to drive it 
out. Ill the women's ward of the Shaiitnng .Road Hospital 
Shanghai, last year such a patient when lightheaded was 
found ■with a number of Christian books in a circle round her 
head — the Hew Testament, a hymn book and the Catechism 
and some tracts, — a new and, it was thought, a most efficacious 
charm. 

For ague you must beg a Taoist charm or incantation 
and hide it in the hair at the back of the head. 

For a rash on the face or body, make a circle of lime, 
place the person inside, put two reeds on the ground, 
and, after reciting prayers and incantations, take a knife 
and cut the reeds into four pieces, and the sickness will bo 
arrested. 

When your leg or arm ‘‘goes to sleep’’ yon should 
take a stick of straw, or a splinter of firewood, or a piece of 
used lampwick and put it across the bridge of your nose, — 
this is an infallible cure. 
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If in boat travelling it is rough and yon feel sick, yon 
may cure yourself by secretly drinking a little water dropping 
from the punting pole. This is the Chinese ‘‘ Brush.” The 
effort to perform this feat very naturally would make you 
forget your sickness. 

A doctor’s prescription ought always to be folded up 
with the writing outside, — this custom is followed by all. 

Whilst medicine is being prepared by cooking over the 
fire, if anyone lights a spill from the fire the sick man who 
afterwards takes the medicine will get worse. Most important 
of all : — Care must be taken to place on the cover of the 
saucepan, in which the medicine is being boiled, a knife or 
a pair of scissors, lest the devil should put his finger into 
the pot and stir it round. 


3n HDemonam. 


Rev. Joseph Bdkins, D.D. 


At the time of his death on Easter Sunday, April 23rd, 1905, 
Dr, Edkins was the Vice-President of this Society, as he had 
been for several years. His connection with the Society dated 
from its organization, in which, together with Mr. Alexander 
Wylie, he had been one of the prime movers. Even before the 
organization of this Society he had been one o! those who had 
organized in 1857 the Shanghai Literary and Debating Society 
and had been elected as its first Secretary. The Royal Asiatic 
Society of R'orth China is the direct outgrowth and successor of 
the earlier Literary Society. In his death the Society loses the 
last link which bound it to the original members, and it is not 
too much to say that Dr. Edkins had no superior in the amount 
and value of the work done in the interests of the Society. 

In the first volume of our Journal is a contribution from 
his pen on ‘‘A Buddhist Shastra, Translated from the Chinese,’' 
This was a paper which had been read before the Society, November 
ITth, 1857. In the following year he read a paper on ^‘Hotices 
o! the Character of the Writings of Meh Tsi,” and in 1859 one 
on ^^A Sketch of the Tauist Mythology in its Modern Form.’’ 
Thus in the first three years of the existence of this Society 
Dr. Edkins gave evidence of the work which he continued during 
Ms long life in the investigation of the Three Religions of China. 
He has made a large number of contributions to the Journal, chief 
among which have been the following Sketch of the Life of 
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Confucius,” ‘‘The Gro\Yth of Language,” “Areas of Races,” “ China 
Thirty-five Centuries Ago,” “ What did the Ancient Chinese kno?y 
of the Greeks and Romans?” His latest contribution vfas in the 
last Journal, on “ Kvro Tsi-yi.” In the discussion \vhich follows 
the reading of papers at the open meetings of the Society he 
usually took part and very often threw light on subjects of which 
it was not previously known that he had any acquaintance. These 
discussions showed even more clearly than the writings of Dr. 
Edkins the wide range of subjects which had been included in 
liis reading and showed also the retentiveness, if not ahvays the 
accuracy, of his memory. 

The w^ork by wliich he will be remembered will be his patient 
investigation into the religions of China and his study of the 
language of China in relation to other languages. In the former, 
his investigation centred chiefly around Buddhism, and in the work 
on “ Cliinose Buddhism ” Dr. Edkins made a lasting and most 
valuable contribution to the understanding of the Northern School of 
Buddhistic thought. In his study of the language of China he 
prepared several volumes for the use of foreign students of the 
Chinese language, but his chief aim was to establish a connection 
between the monosyllabic language of China and the polysyllabic 
languages of western, Asia and Europe. In “China’s Place in 
Philology ” Dr. Edkins set for himself the elaboration of the 
proposition that the languages of Europe and Asia have a common 
origin. In order to establish his theory liis studies extended to 
most of tlie languages of Eastern Asia and included the various 
dialects of Chinese. In undertaking the study of the Mongolian 
language he expressed the opinion that it gave him “ the opportunity 
of tracing the connection between Chinese and that language and of 
examining how far it may be regarded as a missing link between 
Chinese and the polysyllabic speech of Western Nations.” It is 
; only fair to say that in his philological theories Dr. Edkins stood 
' : almost alone, and that very little sympathy, sometimes even very 
* little patience, was shown to; them by other scholars whose study of 
^ ‘ been ^ perbap more thorough Ahan 
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that of Dr. Edkins. However, it must also be said that in. combining 
a knowledge of Eastern languages — of Hebrew’', Persian and 
Sanskrit — wdtli a knowledge of the modern languages of Europe, 
Dr. Edkin^ perhaps was foremost in his generation. The vast scope 
of his language studies made them all more or less superficial, while 
at the same time it made it possible to him to make philological 
comparisons \Yhich would have been impossible to anyone else. 
Whatever may be the final opinion of the philological theory 
advanced by Dr. Edkins, no one can withhold from him the highest 
tokens of respect for his life-long study of Eastern languages and 
his devotion to the propagation of his ideas. His opinions have 
often been challenged l)y our foremost sinologues, such as Prof. 
Giles, Prof. Hirth and Mr. Kingsrnill, but Dr. Edkins was always 
able to give some reason for the faith that was in him. 

Dr. Edkins was an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London and made many contributions to its Journal, 
among which were The Yih-king of the Chinese as a Book of 
Divination ” and “ The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists.'’ He 
W'as also a member of the Ethnological Society of Japan and of 
several other learned societies. He continued his w’ork until within 
a lew days of his death. His long life of fifty-seven years in China 
was filled with an on interrupted zeal for his studies and a 
continuous contribution to the w'orld’s knowledge of this Empire. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Members of the Societj 
was held in the Society's Library on Thursday evening, June 
22nd, 1905, the President, Sir Pelham Warren, K.C.M.G., being 
in the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, said: — Before 
proceeding with the business of the evening I have a few remarks to 
make by way of introduction. First of all, I wish to say, and I am 
sure you will all agree with me, that we deeply deplore the death of 
jDr. Edkins, The Society has, since its last General Meeting, suffered 
a great loss by the death of Dr. Joseph Edkins, one of our Vice- 
Presidents. Dr. Edkins was one of the original founders of the 
Horth China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and was the 
Secretary when it was organised on October 16th, 1857. Dr. Edkins^ 
was also Hon. Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, London. 
His contributions to the Journal have been numerous and valuable, 
and he was always one of the most prominent Members of the 
Society. I wish to take this opportunity of expressing our deep 
regret at his loss and our sincere sympathy with his widow. 

A considerable amount of work has been done by the Council 
during the past winter. The Library has been put in order and 
re-arranged. A specialist has been employed in the Museum for 
four months, but, though much has been done, much still remains to 
be done before the Museum is in thorough order. Plans have been 
drawn up for the proposed new building, but it seems doubtful how 
we shall obtain the funds necessary for its erection. 

. Eight public meetings liavc been hold and several interesting 
papers have been read, Mr. Davidson's lecture on the Head Hunters 
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Smitli’s lecture oa, tlie present situation in China, drew the largest 
audiences known at our meetings for some time. October 
1907, will be the Jubilee of the Society, and it is hoped that we 
shall by that time be in a better building and have a large meeting 
to celebrate it* In conclusion I bog to express the keen appreciation 
of the Council of the work done by the Secretary, Mr. J. O. 
Ferguson, who has been indefatigable in his endeavour to promote 
the interests of the Society. [Applause.] 

The Hon, Secretary, Dr. John C. Ferguson, presented the 
following Beport : — 

** During the year six meetings of the Council have been held and 
much important business has been transacted. The condition of the 
Library has received the attention of the Council, and steps have 
been taken to add to it such volumes as will bring it up to date ; 
the Museum has been overhauled, and a paid assistant has devoted 
four months’ work in cleaumg up the specimens ; necessary repairs 
have been made upon the buildings, the gas fixtures have been 
renewed and water laid on the premises ; a special committee has 
had under consideration plans for a new building ; and much 
necessary work has been done in clearing up the Society’s claim to 
our property* 

“ Seventeen new Members have been added to the Society : — 
Messrs. Gustave Moyerson, J, A. Arnold, H. T. Harding, J. C. 
Shengle, St. B, Zerener, K*. G, Perkins, G. F, C. Cooper, J. B, 
SIcKiimon, C. A^ Prieawjk, C, Clementi, B. A. Goodcel!, F, L. 
Bessel, H. W* Brazier, F. Anderson, Gerald Kingsmill, ¥. H. 
Hiscock and Bev. F. Ohlinger. Mr.‘T. W. Kingsmill was elected 
an Honorary Member. 

‘‘The Journal for 1903-1904 has been published in an edition 
of 700 copies and contains very interesting contributions, 

“ Eight public meetings have been held, including two lectures 
which attracted much attention, March 2nd, 1905, Consul J. 
W. Davidson, delivered an illustrated lecture on the’ * Head Hunters 
of Formosa/ in the Society’s Hall, which' was’ filled to overflowing, 
1 ! 
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loth, ilr. .4rt}iur Smith lectured on 'The Present Situation in 
‘China/ in the Masonic Hall, which was crowded. These lectures 
liavc perhaps drawn larger audiences than any ever given under the 
auspices of the Society. Other papers have been : November 17th, 
a^hinese Botanical Notes/ by T. W. Kingsmill, Esq,; December 
Ifith, ‘The Irrigation of the Chengtu and beyond/ by J. Vale, 
Esq.; February 16th, ' Java/ by »f. Meucarini ; April 20th, ' History 
o( the Loochoo Islands,” by Prof. Chas. G. Leavenworth, M.A.; 
June 1st, ^Shanghai Folk-lore,’ by Rev. Ernest Box, M.A. 

'‘The Society has lost by death one o! its most active and 
distinguished Members, Rev. J. Edkins, D.D., who was one of 
the Vice-Presidents. Appropriate notice of the great work of 
Dr. Edkins is to be taken by the Society. 

“ The Municipal Council has made a special grant for the year 
of Tls 500 to help in the overhauling of the Museum.” 

Thk following Report and Statement of Accounts was presented 
by the Hon, Treasurke, Mr, J. West : — 

“ I have now to present a Statement of Accounts' made up lo 
the end of May 1905. 

" A. falliiig-ofi: of $S35 has occurred in Members’ subscriptions 
:as compared with last year, but this may be partly accounted for 
by the delay in publication of Vol. XXXV of the Journal; and 
it is hoped that this matter will be righted during the current 
,year. 

"A special grant of Tls. 500 has been made by the Municipal 
Council, and this sum has been credited in the Society’s account 
against various extra expenses connected with the Museum, 

“■/' “ Shanghai Mmeum , — Expenditure on this account has been 

praetically the same as last year, but owing to the earlier closing 

from the MtiBioipa! Coumjil ' has 
mot yet been the ^^erejit balanoe ','l^ihg 
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•»)nlj $2sOSl.8H, 113 against $2,663.82 last year; the difference 
in these two amounts will no doabt ]>e adjusted during the 
-current year. 

^n'he thanks of the Council are again due to Mr. A. W« 
r>anforth for his kindness in auditing the accounts.” 

J. WEST, 

Mon, Treasurer^ 
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(representing a Btill larger nimii>er of volumes), and the grant made 
for this purpose is not jet quite exhausted, 

^‘Tlie opening of the Library for the whole dav, in the <.‘harge 
of the Assistant Librarian, is a change that has been much 
appreciated hv the public, and this appreciation increases. 

It is fitting that I should record the loss sustained by the 
Society in the departure for the home lands of Miss Barchet, 
whose able services liave done much to the efiicienfe ordering of the 
Library. 

“I dare not expatiate on the needs of the Library : they ntay 
be expressed under the two words fanda friends 

The following Resolutions were adopted unanirnousiy : — 
i . — Officers for 1905-6. 

Moved by Rev. Ernest Box, seconded by Mr. A. W. 

Dan forth : Tiiai the Officers and Council for the incoming year be 
as follows: — President, Sir Pelham Warren, K.G.M.G.; Vice- 
Presidents, H. B. Morse, Esq., B.A., and T. W. Kingsinill, Esq.; 
Hon. Secretary, John C. Ferguson, Ph.lh; Hon. Treasurer, ♦!. West, 
Esq.; Hon. Librarian, W. Sheldon Ridge, B.A., F.R.G.S.; Hon. 
Curator, A. Stanley, hl-.D., B.S.; Councillors, Rev. T. Kicliard, 
J. Menearini, Esq., Dr. C. Schirmer and C. B. Brewitt- 
■ Taylor, Esq.” 

D^ath of Dr. \Edb’ns. 

Moted, by Sir Pelham Warren, K.C.M.G., seconded by J. 
Menearini, Esq.: *^Tbat the Society records with profound sorrow 
the death of the Vice-President, Eev. J. Edkins, D.D,, on April 2t>rd, 
1905. Having been connected with the Society from the time oL 
its first meeting, when he was appointed Secretary, Dr, Edkins 
strove faithful] J to carry out the high ideals of the Society in 
research and study of Chinese literature, customs and achievements. 
His contributions to the Journal have been frequent and have 
been characterized by a spirit of patient investigation. He has 
regularly attended the public meetings and also the meetings of 
the CoimciL The Editor of the Journal is instructed to have 
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appropriate notice made of tlie life and work of 'Dr. Edkins in tke 
next copy.” 

3, — New Building, 

' .-Mo^ed by T. W. Kingsmill, Esq^ seconded by J. Mencamii, 
Esq, : “ That tlie Council be authorized to take steps to provide 

a new building on the present site for the uses of the Society and to 
cuter into such contracts us may be necessary to secure this end 
provided that such contracts do not divert the property from 
the uses of the Society for wldcli it w’as originally granted by 
H.B.M.’s Government.” 

4, — A n n tversary Cdehra tion . 

Moved by W. Sheldon Bidge, Esq, seconded by J. C. Ferguson, 
Esq.: That the Council be instructed to appoint a Comrriittee 

to provide a fitting celebration on (detober IGth, 1907, of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of this Society.” 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, 
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